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THE FUTURE OF OUR COUNTRY 


In the Journal of the National Education Association 


Wat kind of a country do we 
want? Like the pioneers, we have 
our chance to build the kind of civil- 
ization we want. More than 2,000,- 
000 people are born into the United 
States each year. Within a presiden- 
tial quadrennium more than 8,000,- 
000 become sovereign voters. Old 
leadership dies; mew leadership 
comes on. 

Without purpose and ambition we 
cannot expect to advance. A policy 
of drift is as fatal to a nation as to an 
individual. What shall our goal be? 

In 1931 the N.E.A. created the 
Committee on Social-Economic 
Goals. This paper, based on the 
1937 report of the committee, pre- 
sents ten goals. They are the char- 
acteristics which the committee be- 
lieves thoughtful Americans desire 
for themselves and their posterity: 

Hereditary strength—Two mil- 
lion persons die each year in the 
United States. These must be re- 
placed by others who are strong and 
full of vigor. Otherwise the nation 
will drift backward. 

People with larger incomes or 
special talents tend to shirk the obli- 
gation to rear children, to overstress 
personal success, or to waste their 
energies on luxuries and indulgences. 
Further, hereditary defectives are in- 


creasing somewhat more rapidly than 
the rest of the population. 

From these facts, what policy of 
education should the nation pursue? 
To prevent the unfit from having 
children, three methods are being 
used: segregation, sterilization, and 
voluntary control of conception. But 
it is not enough to eliminate the 
deficient and unstable. The second 
question is how can the sound and 
the able be encouraged to rear chil- 
dren? We must create through edu- 
cation a sense of responsibility for 
the future of the race. Young people 
must be educated to look on marriage 
and the rearing of children as an 
ideal and to recognize that parent- 
hood brings solid personal satisfac- 
tions which far outweigh mere physi- 
cal or social deprivations. 

Poverty is often a factor in the 
failure to rear children. Can society 
assure to all those of sound heredity 
an income adequate to the bringing 
up of a family? Suggested methods 
include: mothers’ wages, family 
subsidies, widows’ aid, graded 
family taxes, unemployment insur- 
ance, no employment barriers against 
married women and above all the 
placing of a recognized social value 
on parenthood. 

Physical security—The improve- 
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ment of our human stock is a worthy 
goal for the nation. But people born 
with superior capacities do not 
necessarily live full and useful lives. 
A strong hereditary base can be 
ruined by any one of a thousand 
conditions largely outside the indi- 
vidual’s control. 

For too long our medical resources 
have been used primarily for cure 
instead of prevention. While we 
spend over $3,600,000,000 a year on 
medical care (including some $360,- 
000,000 for mostly worthless “patent 
medicines”) there is available only 
a small fraction of this amount for 
prevention. 

Next to the home, the best place 
to begin a program of preventive 
medicine is in the schools. The fol- 
lowing are the essentials of such a 
program: 

1. School living should be health- 
ful, with adequate lighting, heating, 
and ventilation; pure water; proper 
seating ; and the like. In planning the 
school program the effect of all ac- 
tivities on the children’s health 
should be considered. 

2. Physical education should be 
offered in such variety as to provide 
a place for every student. 

3. The school should provide for 
periodical health examinations and 
the control of communicable disease. 

4. The study of personal and com- 
munity hygiene should be begun at 
about the third grade and continued 
throughout. Special attention should 
be given to nutrition and the rela- 
tion between foods and health; safety 
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education and first aid; menlf 
hygiene ; alcohol education ; and se. 
social hygiene. 

Culture: skills and knowledges 
What are the skills, technics, anf 
knowledges every individual shoul 
have in order that he may enjoy thf 
culture of the group and cooperate inf 
making a better culture and sociey)> 
The more important ones are: Lat 
guage—spoken and written; Nunf 
ber—in order to make satisfactory at. 
justment the individual must be abk 
to solve the arithmetical problenf 
that life presents; Science; Ane 
Music; History—there is constuif 
need for understanding the depaf 
dence of the present on the path 
Social interdependence—in an « 
ganized society no individual is self 
sufficient, nor is any institution, of 
even any nation; and, Civic eduup 
tion. 

The school is the instrumeif 
through which most people com 
into possession of the group cultury 
The home also transmits some df | 
the most basic virtues, and society 
suffers today from the weakens 
power of the home. This basic inf 
stitution must be strengthened. Thy 
church, library, museum, playgrouniy 
clubs, and government are other int 
stitutions which play a part in tran 
mitting and evolving culture. 
motion picture, radio, and press asf 
have powerful cultural influence. f 

Culture: values and outlooks-¥ 
How to decide what is right ap 
what wrong is one of the most pt 
plexing problems faced by soci 
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| today. For individuals wholly to re- 
ject age-old standards means chaos; 
to accept them blindly means slow 
| progress. How to encourage a critical 
| attitude without destroying relative- 
ly permanent standards is the prob- 


sf lem. 


' Contemporary values shift and 
f change, but there is a second set of 


TP standards whose values are older 


fF and more nearly universal. A few 
| ptinciples may be mentioned: justice, 
| honesty, truthfulness, due regard for 
' the rights and feelings of others, 
| observance of covenants, recognition 
| of regularly constituted authority, co- 
| operation and mutual help, tolerance 
| and respect for individuality. 
| How can the school develop un- 
| derstanding and appreciation of these 
| standards? The most important fac- 
| tor in attitudes is knowledge and 
| understanding; it is important that 
| feelings should be continually con- 
| tolled by ideas and knowledge. As- 
» suming that means are adopted to 
» insure such understandings, there 
) temain certain technics which may 
| supplement understanding by stimu- 
| lating emotions and thus produce 
| attitudes. Among these are: ritual, 


sf music, drama, art, literature, sports- 


} manship, and hero worship. 
An active, flexible personality.— 
Our cultural heritage represents a 
| vast collection of elements from the 
_} past. The average person believes in 
economic individualism and also in 
collectivism, in conventional patriot- 
‘a sm and also in internationalism. In- 
f ‘ompatible beliefs exist side by side. 


This curious fact is a major obstacle 
to the development of an active, 
flexible personality. 

If mere flexibility were our aim, 
the average person would have little 
to learn. Everyday living bestows on 
him an acrobatic nimbleness of ad- 
justment to an amazing variety of 
beliefs and attitudes. In periods of 
social calm this situation breeds a 
misleading sense of adjustment. In 
periods of stress it results in bewil- 
derment. Action is inhibited by be- 
liefs which have strong social sanc- 
tions behind them. We may trace 
many of the maladjustments of our 
young people to this deeper source. 
They are too worldly wise for naive 
idealism and too much dominated by 
traditional patterns for independent 
thinking. 

This is a situation for which educa- 
tion can provide a remedy by reor- 
ganizing belief and conduct in those 
areas where our basic attitudes, be- 
liefs, and ideals are in conflict with 
one another. At the moment the 
greatest tension falls in the field of 
economics, but other points of mal- 
adjustment, such as religion and 
government, are not far away. 

Suitable occupation—An impor- 
tant factor in the proper life adjust- 
ment of an individual is his place- 
ment in an occupation which 
provides him with present satisfac- 
tions as well as opportunities for 
advancement. To accomplish such 
adjustment, it is necessary to analyze 
his skills and qualities, to analyze 
requirements and possibilities of 
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work opportunities, and to endeavor 
to place him in the position for 
which he is best qualified. 

-The function of guidance is to 
help the individual to marshal facts 
about himself and about occupations, 
in.terms of a plan of life to be 
lived by him. Whether this involves 
much or little training, a specific oc- 
cupation or merely a general field of 
work, it should mean consistent, 
continuous proceeding toward a 
definite goal. Free guidance service 
should be available to everyone, be- 
ginning with the junior high school 
and continuing through life. 

It is best to postpone specialized 
training until after adolescence. ‘‘Ex- 
ploratory” courses to acquaint pupils 
with their abilities and give them in- 
sight into the requirements of many 
vocations, give a desirable back- 
gtound for specific vocational train- 
ing. 

Economic security—Probably the 
greatest threat to the security of most 
people is the specter of unemploy- 
ment. The breakdown of our eco- 
nomic machinery is everywhere ap- 
parent. The individual today is the 
pawn of forces which he neither 
recognizes nor understands. 

What are the risks to which in- 
dividuals are subject? (1) As private 
citizens, individuals are threatened 
with such natural disasters as fire and 
flood or they may suffer dependency 
through accident, illness, or old age. 
(2) As employees, individuals face 
such insecurities as unemployment 
and occupational disease. (3) As 
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entrepreneurs and managers, indi. | 
’ a 


viduals are faced with the risks fF jv 


depressions, technological chang F 
and expanding governmental activi. 5 
ties which often mean expanding) 
competition and supervision. (4) AF 


debtors or creditors, individuals my 


lose their savings in bad investment, F 
(5) As consumers, individuals mus 
choose from an array of produc 
about which they cannot be adequate. 
ly informed. . 
It is everywhere admitted that ou f 
system of reliance on individual in 
itiative operating through contrat 
and supported by a legal systenf 
based on the concept of private 
property, is on trial. Whether or not 
our economic system can be mate 
to provide greater economic security F 


has become an all-engrossing issue, fj 


on which, apparently, the future of F 
our civilization hangs. 

The school is in no position tf 
write any neatly detailed prescrip § 


tions, but it must seek to clarify cen F hi 


tral issues and to provide the bac f 
ground for intelligent judgment and f 
purposeful action. 
Mental security—The scientific 
student of human behavior tells wf 
that criminals, prostitutes, homosex 
uals, sex offenders, and the mentally f 
disordered are really the victims of 
the fears and anxieties inflicted m 
them in childhood. Their conduct if 
dominated by these feelings of hos 
tility and guilt, which, largely um 
conscious, drive the individual tf 
all manner of antisocial conduct. 
Early childhood and adolescent 
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indi. 7 are the crucial periods for the in- 


| dividual’s mental security. His tasks 
wre: to achieve a wholesome attitude 


Wi f toward sex, to free himself from 


" parents and family so as to grow up 
q and mature, and to work out a de- 
sign for living. Inability to meet 
| these tasks is largely responsible for 
' adult breakdowns and failures. 

All adolescents need help in this 
| petiod, help that the schools must 

give if it is to be provided. The 


| signs of anxiety among young people 


iF are growing, increased by social- 


» economic insecurity and the growing 
| cultural confusion. If this anxiety is 

not met by education, youth will 
sek its own release, as it has done 
| abroad, by turning to leaders who 


iy provide a mass treatment for their 


insecurities and anxieties. Men can- 
| not be socially-minded so long as 
| they are mentally insecure, emotion- 
| aly immature, and hostile. Man must 

accept himself and learn to live with 


‘f himself before he can be generous, 
‘f tolerant, and altruistic. 


| Freedom. — The freedom for 
‘which our forefathers battled was 

|priimarily freedom from absentee 
| political power. In consequence, 
*f there developed the tradition that the 
| chief enemy of freedom is govern- 
mental power. We now realize that 
Nf the real encroachments on the rights 
of the individual are not primarily 
political, but economic. Little genu- 
ine freedom is possible without a 
teasonable degree of economic se- 
curity, 

This fact imposes a great respon- 


sibility on the schools. What have 
they done to bring the social eco- 
nomic goal of freedom nearer reali- 
zation? What have they failed to 
do? What can they do? 

Such questions call attention to 
another phase of freedom—intel- 
lectual freedom: freedom of belief, 
of speech, of the press, of assembly, 
of petition. Eternal vigilance is in- 
deed the price of such liberties. The 
enemies of liberty of thought and ex- 
pression, especially where such liber- 
ty might encroach on special priv- 
ileges, are organized and determined. 

The ultimate support of these 
liberties is in the schools. For it is 
they more than any other agency 
who are concerned with the develop- 
ment of free inquiry, discussion, 


and expression. Unless the spirit of 
free intelligence pervades theschools, 
it is idle to expect them to send 
young men and women who will 
stand aggressively for the cause of 
free intelligence in meeting social 
problems and attaining the goal of 


freedom. 

Fair play.—‘Fair play” is one of 
the most familiar slogans in the 
United States, yet our national life 
seethes with conflicts over unfair- 
ness. Recall examples of unfairness 
in your own community. Is there 
prejudice against certain racial 
groups? Is there discrimination 
against workers? Is there misleading 
advertising? Is the death rate higher 
among low-income groups? 

Many of our rules of fair play are 
outmoded. Those affecting economic 
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security, in particular, have not been 
revised to meet new situations. In 
this field, if we are to have a chance 
of fair play, we must first have a 
radically modified set of rules which 
will permit the governing of indus- 
try and finance explicitly for the gen- 
eral welfare and not for private 
profit. Democracy must be extended 
to industry; workers, farmers, and 
consumers must exercise a franchise 
in the economic government. A 
widely observed sense of trusteeship 
must replace the lust for profit. 
Education for fair play must take 
place in the laboratory of group ex- 
perience—group feeling, thinking, 
discussion, and action. Community 
and home, as well as school, activi- 
ties are effective in developing it. 


L 


Reported from the Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association, XXVII (January, 1938), 8-20. 


Our people now conduct thy 
affairs under the inspiration of jp 
dividualistic and group loyaltie 
loyalties to fraternities, race, unionp 
and other associations. Fair play if 
the United States, particularly typ 
represented by the concept of soiif 
justice, can be lastingly secured of, 
by a shift from narrow individuls§ . 
tic and group loyalties to a lophf 
to the common good. This shift wip 
be difficult, but the American peophf * 
are better prepared for it than ew 
before. The bitter experience of milf 
lions, the increased capacity ¢ 
Americans for considering boif 
sides of questions, their schooliy 
in associational life, have helped pr 
pare the public for social thinking 
and acting. ; 


et 


ZHE cost per pupil based on current expense and average daily attendant 
for 1935-36 was $74.30 for the continental United States, according tf 
David T. Blose of the U. S. Office of Education. The cost by states for tf 


same period was as follows: 


Alabama Louisiana 
Arizona Maine 
Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 122.10 


Massachusetts 


Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 





North Dakota 


Michigan ...... 


New Hampshire .... 


North Carolina .... 


Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington ; 
West Virginia .... 575% 





75.46 





Wisconsin 8055 


OUT OF GUIDANCE INTO CURRICULUM 


FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
In the Curriculum Journal 


Scx001 Enemy Number One 
“Twas Joe Pampalone, tall, sour-faced, 

and whiny-voiced. Number Two was 

F John Percibelli, short, dapper, and 

' ashade scornful. Number Three was 
"f Vincent Conti, pleasant, smiling, 

imesponsible. Joe plays the clarinet 
“f and the saxophone with equal facili- 
ty. John is a wizard on the mandolin 
} and does full justice to the trumpet. 
Vincent does best with the sax. 

Our three heroes had been borrow- 
ing money from all the teachers in 


bit the school. They had not returned 


; their loans. They had been cutting 
lasses. They had defied school regu- 


| lations. There was only one thing 


; they would do consistently and that 
| was make music. I made some ad- 
| justments along with a few threats, 
| but at the end of their high school 
| course they had so far from met 
| their obligations that it was impossi- 
| ble to grant them diplomas. 

| The day after they learned that 
| they were not to graduate Joe was in 


Ae my office, appealing on behalf of 
“il three for diplomas. Despite their 
if fouting of the school and all its 


/works there was something about 
that piece of paper that made them 
‘Want it. And there was something 


NF about those boys that made me feel 


gf ‘tat I was God sitting in judgment, 
si determining whether they should be- 
come great entertainers of mankind 
| % whether they should divide their 
time between pestering humanity and 


gracing a jail. I reasoned and I bar- 
gained with them. If for one-half 
term they would live our school life 
according to the conventions that 
were necessary in an orderly society 
(they knew what I was talking 
about), I, on my part, would try to 
provide instruction in orchestration 
and harmony. This was a difficult 
contract to carry out since we had no 
regular music teacher at the time. 
If at the end of the time I received 
a satisfactory report from all the 
teachers with whom they came in 
contact, I would issue the diplomas. 
Briefly, they made good. While they 
were entitled to their diplomas at the 
end of the stipulated half-term, they 
preferred to stay the full term and 
graduate with the next class. And 
they came back as postgraduates, 
forming the nucleus of an orchestra 
under a newly appointed and highly 
competent music teacher. 

No, the end is not yet, but so far, 
so good. The point is that the curricu- 
lum for these boys grew out of their 
interests and capacities, and out of 
the demands of society. Had the 
world not been willing to use the ser- 
vices of musicians there would have 
been a serious question as to the 
desirability of vocational music. 

The determination of the “sub- 
jects” to be included in this curric- 
ulum does not confine itself to skills. 
It is not enough to teach Joe Pampa- 
lone to orchestrate a piece of music. 
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If he is to be a successful musician 
he must look well, act well, talk 
well. He must be a pleasant, likable 
fellow among his fellow artists, and 
among his patrons. He may have to 
submit his English to a little touch- 
ing up. He may need a little busi- 
ness practice. He may need to know 
something about choosing a wife, if 
he is not to ruin his career or destroy 
some girl’s happiness, or both. 
Gilbert Wood's story is different. 
His home was one of culture and re- 
finement. When he graduated from 
elementary school he naturally went 
to high school. He hated it. He 
hated homework. He ran away from 
school. Then he ran away from 
home. His parents sent out frantic 
alarms, but for three months had no 
word from him. Then one day the 
police of a Southern city telegraphed 
that if his parents would send $30 
they would put some decent clothes 
on his back and send him home. 
Meanwhile, one of our teachers, 
whose wife was a friend of the 
mother, suggested that Gilbert be 
sent to our school when he came 
back. Gilbert came. He expressed a 
desire to be an aviator. (Most boys 
do.) He was started on engine 
work, simple automobile gas engines. 
After a month his mother called us 
up. What had the school done to 
Gilbert? We did not know of any- 
thing extraordinary. But Gilbert was 
spending three and four hours on 
homework. Well, we do not assign 
homework, but students are allowed 
to do it if they desire. Gilbert did 
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figuring power, and generally acting | 


like a new and strange human being § : 


in his home. 
Now I select these cases, first, of ¥ 
course, because they are dramatic | 


second, because they involve no high. | 
ly specialized procedures; and third | 


because they do involve a divers. 
fied curriculum. In order to captur 
Gilbert we had to have something 
that had to do with airplanes. Ty 





deal with educational intelligence | 


with the cases of Joe and John ani} 
Vincent we just had to have musi) 
(in its vocational as well as its cul 
tural phases) -in the curriculum. 





These boys’ interests were obvi 
ous, boisterously so. Aptitudes at | 
not always so apparent. It is a com 


mon experience to have a prospective | 


student answer to the routine que: . 


tion: “What trade would you likes)” 


learn?” “What yer got?” There att 
no burning zeals, no overpoweriny 
desires. These have to be teased ou 


and nourished by all the science ani | 
art of the vocational counselor ant | 


teacher. 


Various techniques have been de 


veloped for the analysis of the indi 
vidual in the interest of educationi 


and vocational guidance. All thee p 
techniques are open to criticism § 
Tests have been fair game for every § 


body. Interviews are as good as tht 
interviewer. It is difficult to mak 
records accumulate as much as tha 
ought to. Yet cumulative records 
tests of intelligence, interests, apt: 
tudes, capacities, personality, inte 








desire. He was drawing diagram ; 
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views, tryout experiences are all more 
or less scientific means of revealing 
those traits which make the individ- 
ual what he is, and give a clue to 
what he may become. They indicate 
potentialities which may develop 
into actualities if the school uses 
them as the bases for the curricu- 
lum. 

A common criticism of vocational 
guidance is that choice of vocation is 
useless when the world is changing 
so fast, when old occupations are 
disappearing and new ones arising. 
There are two major answers: First, 
if at any given moment in history 
education were to stop because the 
world was not perfect, there never 
would have been any education and 
the world would never have become 
any better than it was. In other 
words, there is a job to be done. 
Second, the very processes of voca- 
tional guidance are calculated to 
ptoduce men and women who can 
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make the world better than it is. To 
analyze oneself, to determine one’s 
capacities, is bound to make for better 
understanding of other people and 
of one’s relationship to them. To 
analyze the work of the world, to 
know about other peoples’ work as 
well as one’s own, is to lay the 
groundwork of a better world. This 
is good general education. 

In the troubled period in which 
we live, talk of a better world may 
sound a little naive, certainly it has 
in it a tinge of bitter irony. But 
again, there are Joe and John and 
Vincent and Gilbert. Either we must 
do something for them or, as educa- 
tors, declare ourselves bankrupt. My 
experience and observation lead me 
to the strong conviction that by 
building the curriculum out of the 
guidance program those boys will 
make a better world for themselves 
and for other men and women than 
could be done by any other formula. 


Franklin J. Keller is Principal of the Metropolitan 

Vocational High School, New York City. Reported 

from the Curriculum Journal, VIII (December, 
1937), 340-43. 
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o!N order to keep the public informed about the ideals and 
operations of the schools, Superintendent H. H. Kirk of 
Fargo, N. D., sends a four-page pamphlet with the report 
cards issued every six weeks, according to the Elementary 
School Journal. The pamphlet contains information about 
some phase of the school’s activities as well as factual infor- 


mation concerning school operations. 








HIGHER EDUCATION AND NATIONALISM 


FREDERICK J. KELLY 
In School Life 


dt the Geneva conference of the 
International Bureau of Education 
“Allemagne” was the first country 
called on. The report of the German 
delegate began: 

“Of the measures and decrees 
promulgated during the period under 
wont. ...° 

I could hardly go beyond that first 
line. My mind was gripped at once 
by the concept of education pro- 
mulgated by decrees! If Germany's 
delegate had been the only one to 
report “educational progress’ in 
terms of changes wrought by the 
ministry of education, I should prob- 
ably have recovered from the shock 
promptly. But as one country after 
another reported I came to realize 
that my report would be almost 
unique in that it would tell of prog- 
ress being made by schools on their 
Own initiative. 

To be sure, comparison should be 
made not between Germany and the 
United States, but between Germany 
(or almost any European country 
save England) and any one of our 
48 states. But even then, there is a 
striking difference. In any state, edu- 
cation is the concern of the local 
communities. City superintendents 
do not think of themselves as carry- 
ing out the orders of the state depart- 
ment. Improvements in education in 
the community are their responsibil- 
ity, and that of their teachers and 
patrons. In most European countries, 
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on the other hand, the center of rp. | 
sponsibility for educational polis | 
is in the ministry of education. Loa | 
officials merely administer the school; | 
in conformity with the decrees pr. 
mulgated by the minister, rather tha 
by studying local situations and mu. | 
ing appropriate adjustments. 
Immediately following theGenen | 
conference I was a delegate to acon. | 
ference on higher education in Paris, 
My impression was again borne out 
that even in higher education, in 
most countries the directing authority 
resides in the central government. 
The difference in the relationship 
of education to nationalism between 
the United States and most European 
countries is both fundamental and 
wide. That relationship is worthy of 
more careful consideration by Ameti- 
cans than is generally given to it. 
Education in this country is 4 | 
function of the several states. There 
are, nevertheless, certain aspects of 
education which concern the nation 
as a whole rather than the separite 
states. This was recognized as eatly 
as the Ordinance of 1787. In it the | 
federal government said, in effect: | 
We cannot have good government 
without good schools. We will give 
the states endowments for schools 
as part of a “compact.” Their side 
is to provide the knowledge necessary 
to good government. 
By the clearest possible implica- 
tion the government reserves the 
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| jon, any state is not providing the 
knowledge necessary to good gov- 
ernment. Further, it may take steps 
to correct the deficiency. The Morril 
Act of 1862, establishing colleges of 
agriculture and mechanic arts, was 
a protest against the states’ too ex- 
dusive concern with the education 
needed by the professional and 
| Jeisure classes. Agriculture, the basis 
| of national progress, was not being 
adequately fostered by education. 
| Federal appropriations to these land- 
grant colleges are now in excess of 
$34,000,000 annually. 

Sixty years after the Morril Act, 
because the states did not provide 
suitable education of less than col- 
lege grade for people on the farms 
and in factories, Congress passed the 
Smith-Hughes Act, setting up a plan 
of cooperation with the states for 
maintaining vocational education in 
the high schools. The recent George- 
Deen Act has extended the scope of 
this program. 

Thus the federal government has 
demonstrated that it may take such 
steps as will insure the sort of edu- 
cation the national welfare demands. 
How far it should go in this direc- 

| tion is a question fundamental in 
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right to indicate when, in its opin- nature. But unless local authorities 


voluntarily adopt those measures re- 
garded by the nation as “necessary 
to good government” the federal 
government will undoubtedly in- 
crease its influence. 

Autocratic governments institute 
“reforms” without delay. The minis- 
ter of education issues a decree and 
health instruction, say, begins at 
once. In this country, a competent 
commission puts health as the first 
objective of secondary education. 
Educational leaders agree. But what 
happens? Twenty years later many 
schools have made insignificant 
changes, if any, with respect to health 
instruction. 

If such slowness is inevitable, de- 
mocracy suffers a great handicap in 
competition with autocracy. In my 
opinion it is not inevitable. We need 
machinery to speed up the volun- 
tary incorporation into practice of 
accepted policies—not centralized 
authority but machinery to wield na- 
tionwide influence in behalf of 
progress. One of our most difficult 
problems is how to speed up change 
in those areas such as education 
which lack the stimulus of a com- 
mercial motive. The real test of our 
democracy is before us. 


Education, U. S$. Office of Education. Reported 
from School Life, XXIII (December, 1937), 97-99. 
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Frederick J. Kelly is Chief of the Division of Higher ] 


JV O year previous shows so much state legislation enacted 
in behalf of the welfare of teachers as does 1937. 











CHILD INCORRIGIBLE 


NEWELL C. KEPHART AND ELEANOR SALTZMAN 
In Character 


—YELINQUENCY is a legal 


term. A delinquent has not merely 
broken a law; he has broken a law 
and got caught. How many of us 
cannot remember the time we slipped 
candy bars off the drugstore counter, 
the restaurant salt shakers we 
brought home as trophies from the 
state basketball tournament? Most of 
us have been guilty of our full share 
of “orneriness,’” and most of our 
parents can recall occasions when we 
were definitely incorrigible. But we 
“grew out of it.” We found other 
things to do more interesting. But 
the delinquents didn’t grow out of 
it. They kept right on. They couldn’t 
stop. 

But why couldn’t they stop? Men 
have had ideas about this for a long 
time. Once it was thought to be a 
matter of heredity. But science has 
been at work on this problem, and 
we know today that heredity has 
little to do with criminal tendencies. 

Many people still think the de- 
linquent has never been taught, that 
he doesn’t know what is right and 
what is wrong. But here again sci- 
ence says no. If you test for knowl- 
edge of right and wrong, delinquents 
as a group know as many of the 
right answers as do ordinary chil- 
dren. They know what they should 
do. They just don’t do it. 

Another popular theory was that 
children were delinquent because of 
lack of intelligence. But while we do 
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find cases in which delinqueng is 
caused by lack of intelligence, just as 
we find a few cases in which it js 
due to the child’s not knowing right 
from wrong, the vast majority of de. 
linquents can be better explained by } 
one of two other hypotheses. : 

In overcrowded slum areas chil. 
dren learn delinquency as they lear | 
to read. They steal because everyone 
in the neighborhood does, and they | 
would have a hard time to get along 
if they didn’t. It isn’t that they don't 
know right from wrong. But what is 
wrong in our group is perfectly all 
right in theirs. 

The second type of delinquent is 
a child with warped personality. It 
isn’t that he is stupid. All the men- 
tal powers are there, but they don't 
work right. He isn’t insane, although 
his difficulties closely approach those 
of the insane. His whole mental life | 
has gone off at a tangent. Certain | 
things have become so dominant that | 
everything else in life seems meas- 
ingless. 

About 50 percent of all delin- 
quents belong in this category. In 
addition, many more children who 
don’t get into court—school prob- 
lems, disciplinary problems at home, 
etc.—belong in this group. 

Often these problems arise in the 
home, but not always. Perhaps some 
school or neighborhood influence is | 
responsible. Sometimes an emotional 
shock will do the damage. But ar- 
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guing with the child will seldom 
straighten him out. Intellectual know- 
ing is not enough. He already knows 
what are the normal, acceptable 
things to do and not do. Yet in 
spite of himself he strikes the teacher, 
or steals the watch or cigarettes. The 
reeducation must go down, to the 
deeper levels of the emotions. 

How can it be done? For your 

roblem child clinics are being es- 
tablished in connection with many 
juvenile courts. There clinicians find 
out as much about him as they can. 
If there is a physical or medical 
difficulty, it is corrected if possible. 
Is the child mentally below normal? 
Then the problem usually becomes 
one of proper supervision. 

But if the child seems normal 
physically and intellectually the clin- 
ican approaches him on another 
basis. He must persuade him that he 
is interested in him and is going to 
help him solve his problems. If the 
boy can accept this—that here is 
someone who does not condemn him, 
who tries to understand him, who 
is actually working through his 
problems with him—it calls forth a 
natural emotional response from a 
bewildered, unhappy child. He vol- 
untarily puts himself in the other’s 
hands, and gives him any informa- 
tion he can. 

Such relationships are not confined 
to the clinic. Often a grownup “gets 
in with” a child and exerts tremen- 
dous influence on him. Parents 


should stand in this relationship with 
their children (although many of 
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them certainly do not). A good 
teacher means this same: thing to 
some if not all of her pupils. In. the 
clinic there is this difference: atten- 
tion is centered on the child’s imme- 
diate problems directly, and so the 
bond can become very powerful and 
strongly directed toward a given 
problem situation. 7 

Such confidence is not easily built 
up in maladjusted children. They 
are suspicious and distrustful, and 
the clinician must be very careful not 
only to get a child’s confidence but 
also to keep it until he can help him 
to “see things whole.” This seeing 
things whole is what the child, 
through the clinician, must achieve. 
He then places a new evaluation on 
things and happenings, the evalua- 
tion placed on them by the clinician. 
Without this confidence in his new 
friend the latter would be merely 
preaching or moralizing to him. With 
it he is explaining and interpreting 
a new world. Often this new insight 
is all that is needed to effect a cure. 

Together they discuss the boy’s 
problems. Sensitive to all the emo- 
tion the boy feels about this, the 
clinician gradually gets him into a 
whole new frame of mind about his 
particular portion of the world. Then 
he gradually steps aside and lets the 
child stand alone, on his own feet, 
seeing his life whole, making de- 
linquency both unnecessary and un- 
desirable. 

Punishment has always been the 
method of dealing with delinquents. 
And we still seem to believe that an 
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incorrigible child can be set right if 
we punish him severely enough. We 
forget that punishment leaves him in 
a world as confused as before, proba- 
bly more so. The old mental tangent 
that got him in trouble in the first 
place is still there. Can we expect 
anything other than that it will get 
him into still further difficulties? 
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Our “reformatories” take a child 
over for a time and return him to 


the same chaos from whence he | 


came. Can we wonder that an appal- 
ling percentage return to crime? 
Which road holds the more promise 
for the future—punishment or un- 
derstanding and friendship that 
straighten out a world seen crooked? 


the staff of the Child Welfare Research Station, 
State University of lowa. Reported from Character, 


EE C. Kephart and Eleanor Saltzman are | 


IV (January, 1938), 9-15. 
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—!n order to supplant a fear of 
the unknown with a desire to enter 
the new school, an orientation pro- 
gram has been instituted in Grosse 
Pointe, Michigan, as a definite part 
of our guidance plan. Some methods 
by which we attempt to help 7B 
pupils make a natural and pleasant 
transfer to junior high school are 
employed before they leave the ele- 
mentary school. 

Each pupil receives the high 
school weekly paper, the Tower, 
during the 6A semester. 

Representative 6A pupils from 
each elementary school spend a full 
day at the high school, each with 
some 7B pupil, and report back to 
their classmates. 

A representative high school 
pupil visits each 6A homeroom to 
welcome the prospective 7B’s to 
high school and to answer questions. 
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All 6A pupils are invited to come 
to the high school building on a 
Saturday morning for a program and 
inspection of the building. 

Teachers of 6A pupils provide 
the high school with a guidance 
record for each pupil. 

Each pupil is given a printed 
handbook with information about 
the school. 

Homeroom discussions and dem- 
onstrations are provided to acquaint 
pupils with school facilities and 
traditions, such as the proper selec- 
tion and cost of lunches in the school 
cafeteria, the provisions of the 
school health service, library facil- 
ities and how to use them, and a 
discussion of the service club, its 
place in the school and how to be- 
come a member.—Charles E. Leavitt 
in the Nation's Schools for October, 
1937. 
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OBJECTIVES IN CONSERVATION EDUCATION 


W. P. BEARD 
In the Bulletin of the Department of Secondary-School Principals 


om first objective of conserva- 
tion education is to replace senti- 
mentalism about conservation with 
facts and understanding. The emo- 
tional attitude expressed in ““Wood- 
man, spare that tree,” comes from 
the past, when forest destruction was 
deplored because of supposed influ- 
ence on climate. The conservation 
movement has since been enlarged 
from a primary concern for forests 
to include the conservation of all 
natural resources, but the same senti- 
mental weakness, wishful thinking 
if not emotion, still appears. 

This suggests the second objective 
—to develop the realization that con- 
servation is dependent on natural 
laws. These natural laws the senti- 
mentalist calls Mother Nature. We 
would get much farther in conserva- 
tion if we realized the Nature was 
much more like a mother-in-law or 
even a step-mother. The hydrologic 
cycle—the circulation of water in the 
atmosphere and on the earth—is one 
of continual attacks on soil resources. 
The so-called balance of nature is 
not a static but a swinging balance— 
sometimes swinging violently—ex- 
cept in those periods which ecologists 
call a climax. An example is a forest 
with an association of plants and 
animals so well adapted to the locale 
that invaders are excluded for a long 
time. Catastrophes such as earth- 
quakes, tornadoes, fire, or man’s 
carelessness destroy a climax and set 


up a violent swing. Then follows a 
long succession of plant and animal 
associations working toward another 
climax. And the law of survival of 
the fittest is one of tooth and claw. 

The third objective is a knowledge 
of the kinds of activities in which 
man engages in conservation. As I 
see it, there are seven major ones:. 

Research is necessary because only 
thus can man determine the laws un- 
der which he may use natural re- 
sources without suffering the penal- 
ties sure to follow violation of the 
rules. It is through research that we 
decide whether or not to shoot the 
sap-suckers. 

Inventory activities disclose how 
much of a resource there is and also 
show something of its quality and 
availability. We have heard the 
“wolf, wolf” cry of timber famine. 
A general timber famine has never 
occurred and probably will not. 
Transportation facilities appear to 
be the main factor in timber supply 
of a locality. 

Protection was the first conserva- 
tion activity historically. Too many 
people are still in this stage of think- 
ing. Protection is highly important, 
since all natural resources suffer from 
destructive human activities, but we 
need to move on from the idea that 
protection is the whole program. 

Utilization is the activity that gives 
a resource value. It is through utili- 
zation that man lives. Trees, grasses, 
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and wild life grow, reach maturity, 
and die. Man might better use them 
than allow them to waste. 

‘Restoration, in the case of renew- 
able resources, may be either a costly 
activity or sound planning. Forests 
may be so harvested that new growth 
will replace the old. Wild life should 
be looked upon as a farmer looks 
upon his herds. A yearly increment 
is used but a breeding herd is main- 
tained. Restoration implies that 
these resources are crops rather than 
mines. 

Substitution of one resource for 
another is important when a renew- 
able resource needs time for recovery 
or a fund resource approaches ex- 
haustion. The idea that substitutes 
should be used for wood has often 
done more harm than good. It has 
meant that certain forest communi- 
ties have had their incomes reduced. 
The law of supply and demand may 
be entrusted with this activity. 

Cooperation is the most important 
conservation activity. This is partly 
because different resources are in 
competition with each other. Groups 
of people have become sponsors for 
one certain resource. Those who 
want more beaver come into con- 
flict with those who want more 
trout. It is only through cooperation 
that such cross-purposes can be co- 
ordinated. 

Our fourth objective may be 
stated—to realize that conservation 
implies some sort of public control. 
There are three main controls—gov- 
ernment ownership, government reg- 
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ulation, and government cooperation 
with private owners. 

Conservation is largely a problem 
of land use. Our blundering land 
policies of the past, in which land 
resources were pushed into private 
ownership are now coming home to 
roost. The story has been about as 
follows: A land resource is devas. 
tated to the point where it no longer 
returns a profit, and is then allowed 
to revert to the public, usually the 
county, because of tax delinquency. 
This means a tax loss and added ad- 
ministrative expense to the county. 
The process has caused many counties 
to go into a financial tail spin. Some- 
times so many counties have been in- 
volved that the state has been carried 
along. Only a strong governmental 
unit can stop the process. 

Devastated land, while unprofita- 
ble to a private owner, may be a good 
investment for the public. Private 
payrolls cannot be met by watershed 
protection, but a city may well invest 
in such land for a water supply. A 
state may be in a position to profit 
from conservation where a county 
may not, and the nation when a state 
may not. 

Since natural resources do not con- 
form to man’s boundaries their effec- 
tive conservation means control by a 
large governmental unit or a high 
degree of cooperation among all con- 
cerned. 

How this will be worked out in a 
democracy is impossible to forecast. 
Probably some cases will be solved 
entirely by private enterprise; but we 
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may expect that it will be largely the 
result of government ownership, 
government regulation, or govern- 
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ment cooperation with private own- 
ership. By government I mean any 
unit. 


W. P. Beard is Director of Education, Forest Ser- 
vice, U. S$. Department of Agriculture. Reported 
from the Bulletin of the Department of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXII (January, 1938), 14-18. 
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UBLIC short-sightedness and 
public apathy are largely responsible 
for the seriousness of conservation 
problems. Now as never before there 
is an imperative need for a better 
understanding of these problems by 
the masses. We believe some empha- 
sis should be given the conservation 
movement by the secondary schools, 
whose millions of students are at the 
time of life when development of 
attitudes is most important. Further- 
more, through them vast numbers of 
parents and adults can be reached. 

The following three points of at- 
tack are proposed: 

1. Let us at once get a few units 
dealing with conservation into our 
curriculums. Select this curriculum 
material as much as possible from lo- 
cal situations—conservation prob- 
lems are to be found no matter where 


a school is located. At the same time 
keep in mind that many of these 
problems are national in scope and 
should be so considered. 

2. Stage campaigns each year 
which will establish an interest in 
conservation problems. Get in step 
with National Conservation Week or 
other local or state programs. 

3. Set up school activities dealing 
with conservation to serve as a medi- 
um through which proper civic atti- 
tudes can be developed. A few 
schools already have well-developed 
programs—tree-planting, restocking 
lakes with fish, and the like. One 
project in the state of Washington— 
the reforestation of the city’s water- 
shed area—is now ten years old, and 
the trees bear living testimony to 
the civic-mindedness of the boys in 
that school. 


Reported from "High Schools in Conservation” in 

the Bulletin of the Department of Secondary-School 

Principals, XXII (January, 1938), 11-13, by Frank 

Jones Clark who is a teacher in the Central High 
School, Providence, R. I. 
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HANDICAPS OF YOUTHFUL JOB-SEEKERS 


ARTHUR L. BRANDON 


In Occupations 


ROBABLY more than one-third 
of the unemployed in the United 
States are between the ages of 16 
and 24, if samplings are accurate 
criteria. Judging by the results of 
questionnaires among those who em- 
ploy as well as those seeking em- 
ployment, the chief handicaps facing 
the youthful job-seeker today are: 
(1) immaturity and inexperience; 
(2) lack of training for the jobs 
available; and (3) ignorance as to 
where to look for vocational advice 
and placement counsel. 

The first disadvantage—immaturi- 
ty,. and inexperience—we can do 
little about. Whenever a scarcity of 
work exists, experienced adults will 
rightly be given precedence over in- 
experienced youth. 

The second handicap, that of in- 
appropriate or insufficient training 
for present-day jobs, is conceivably 
within our power to remove. The 
modern and changing demands of 
industry are not being realistically 
considered by most of the schools. 
Or young people, without sufficient 
knowledge of job possibilities or 
their own abilities, are prone to pre- 
pare for unattainable fields. A recent 
inquiry in Connecticut reveals that 
more than 73 percent of the young, 
unemployed high school graduates 
were not trained for any skilled trade, 
while 40 percent were not ready for 
any vocation. Increased occupational 
training opportunities for pupils 
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either in school, on jobs, or throu : 





apprenticeships, are badly needed 

Not only is vocational fitness af 
pected of new workers today, a high 
er degree of ‘general education” 
looked for than formerly. Many 
businesses require that applicants b ; 
college graduates, and an increasing 


number demand high school grady ‘ 


he 


ation of their employees. An investi” 


gation of 51 Chicago firms by Charly 


H. Judd disclosed that in 148 out df” 
a total of 190 types of jobs the eduy 
cational demands had been distinct) 
raised since 1920, high school gradv 


ation being required for 65, or mor} 
than one-third, of the positions. Thi) 
upward shift of educational expe) 
tation is significant in view of thy 
fact that not more than 65 percent 


of our young people are now in tk 


secondary schools (a much small 
proportion finishes), while, accor) 
ing to estimates of the U. S. Offic)” 
of Education, more than half thos! 


now between 16 and 24 left schol 
before completing the ninth grad™ 


A surprising number of youll 
leave school, not for economic re) 


sons but for lack of interest. Ini) 


Maryland survey, 24.6 percent of 


those who had curtailed their school 
ing had done so because school half 
no attraction for them. The scholy 
curriculum needs to expand its offer | 


ing to attract and hold these youth 


As a complement to an enlarge) 
school offering, individual diagnosis) 
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and guidance should be offered. 
’ Seasoned advice might forestall many 
| misfits such as are frequent today. 


© The Maryland survey just referred 


© to shows a widespread state of dis- 
# satisfaction, discouragement, and 
| frustration in the response of 5579 
youth concerning the jobs they hold. 


I) Low wages, long hours, lodgement 


) in uncongenial occupations were the 


in expressed causes of discontent. 


+ Among the more than 5000 em- 
4 ployed youth interviewed, 1973 
wanted to be in the professions ; 388 

| had reached this goal. Three hundred 


twenty-five had planned to enter 


' semiskilled trades; 1280 were em- 


ployed in them. Six times as many 


| were working at unskilled trades as 
i) wanted to be. 

| This haphazard way of preparing 
| for occupations and of accepting 
| jobs of questionable satisfaction can 
| be changed only through guidance 
| programs. That proper guidance can 


"| lead to efficiency in training has been 


| demonstrated by recent research stud- 
| ies of the Employment Stabilization 


Institute at the University of Minne- 
sota. Of a group guided into types 
of training for which on ex- 
amination, they seemed inherently 
equipped, fewer than 6 percent were 
unsuccessful. Of another group, al- 
lowed to train for occupations they 
wanted to enter in spite of advice 
that they seemed better fitted for 
other callings, two-thirds were un- 
successful in their courses. ' 

The third handicap which con- 
fronts the youthful job-seeker is his 
ignorance of job openings. Place- 
ment services, though increasingly 
effective for adults, have not been 
efficiently developed for younger 
persons. In the Maryland study it 
was learned that unemployed young 
people make little use of the em- 
ployment services. Fewer than one- 
tenth of the sampled youth were 
registered with both the public and 
the private agencies. A well-organ- 
ized national placement service with 
many local branches and itinerant 
officers appears to be the answer to 
this problem. 


can Youth Commission. Reported from Occupations, 


| Arthur L. Brandon is a staff member of the Ameri- | 


XVI (January, 1938), 326-30. 
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JHE Adult Department of the Long Beach, California, 
City Schools has inaugurated a course in character and per- 
sonality development, designed for the training of Sunday 
school teachers. The 150 teachers who have enrolled deal 
with such studies as the nature of the learner at various levels, 
modern methods of teaching, the organization of the Sunday 


school, etc. 








INTEGRATION PRINCIPLES 


H. O. BuRGEssS 
In Social Education 


Si UCH a definition as integra- 
tion is “the internal state of func- 
tioning of the individual con- 
comitant with overt behavior pro- 
cesses,” as given in the 1935 Report 
of the Department of Superinten- 
dence, means little to a teacher 
beginning to be interested in integra- 
tion. The first necessity is a defini- 
tion that classroom teachers can 
understand. One group of teachers 
finally agreed that “integration is 
the development of the child through 
his centers of interest so that he may 
be an integral part of society.” 

To the novitiate in integration it 
seems that there are four principles 
on which the work may be based. 
The first goes back to the definition 
set up by our group of teachers— 
that is, the development of the child 
through his centers of interest so 
that he may become a well-rounded 
integral part of society. These cen- 
ters of interest, or persistent prob- 
lems, afe: maintaining physical, 
emotional, and mental health; earn- 
ing a living; meeting the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship; controlling 
the natural environment; transmit- 
ting ideas and transporting persons 
and commodities; expressing esthet- 
ic and spiritual impulses; acquiring 
and transmitting the social heritage; 
and conserving and improving hu- 
man and material resources. 

In accepting these centers of inter- 
est we must accept the thesis that all 
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necessary factual material can be | 


taught through them, and that such 
material as cannot be so taught is of 


no particular value. Much that is 


formal in grammar and much that is 
archaic in mathematics must be 
omitted. 

The second principle is that of 
integration through correlation. If 
the social studies are accepted as the 
central subject, as is now common, 


then the other subject teachers base | 


their teachings on the particular unit 
being taught by the social studies 
teacher at the time. To many this is 
the real integration and all others are 
spurious. To others it is a return to 


first principles, when correlation was | 


stressed as the ultimate good in 
teaching. Certainly it has the advan- 
tage for all that it can be introduced 
with less furor into a conservative 
school than can integration around 
the child’s centers of interest. 

The third program may be termed 
fused, or unified, teaching. The 
teacher selects the core subject— 
invariably the social studies—and 
builds around this core all the essen- 
tial facts of the other subjects, keep- 
ing in mind that these facts should 
be based on experience areas of 
centers of interest of the child. The 
successful teacher must possess wide 
factual knowledge of the other sub- 
jects. 

A fourth type disclaims those 
mentioned above and sets out to 
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INTEGRATIO 


select from the fundamental subjects 
' only those facts necessary to the de- 
' velopment of the child as a member 
of society. Such a procedure better 
fits the child for complete world 
living than any other that has been 
advanced. But two almost insur- 
' mountable difficulties are: first find- 
ing teachers trained well enough to 
select the necessary facts; and, 
second, gaining the consent of con- 
servative accrediting agencies and 
' course-of-study makers to throw 
overboard much that has hitherto 
been considered invaluable. 

Teachers who attempt integration 
accept the axiom that the function 
_ of the school is to train for complete 
| living. The theory of training for 
vocational competence, the idea of 
mastering classical knowledge or 
encyclopedic information for their 
own sakes, and the theory that what- 
ever is taught in the school must have 
practical application—all these go by 
the boards. Such intangible things 
as the ability to live with people, to 
cooperate, to become an integral part 
of society must supplant the old 
formal education. No longer is there 
a faculty-centered school, a curricu- 
lum-centered school, or a child- 
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cation. 
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centered school, but rather a school 
for society. Whatever is of most 
moment in the life of the world be- 
comes the most important factor in 
the life of its people and of the 
school. 

Integration does not mean any 
lowering of standards, nor does it 
seek to make education “soft.” The 
eagerness with which children attack 
their problems under integrated 
teaching is complete answer to those 
who decry its lack of formalism. 

It is presupposed that the teacher 
who attempts integrated teaching 
has the broad foundation necessary 
for professional growth. The gradu- 
ate of a modern teacher-training in- 
stitution is usually well enough 
versed in the social sciences to at- 
tempt an integrated social science 
program. Our experience has been 
that he can adapt his work and per- 
sonality to the plan of integrated 
teaching and, by “studying ahead” of 
the pupil, can develop the necessary 
fund of factual knowledge without 
other special training. Given an in- 
dividual philosophy of education 
founded on progressive principles, 
the individual can best provide for 
his own adaptation. 





H. O. Burgess is Principal of the J. C. Murphy 
Junior High School, Atlanta, Ga. Reported from 


(January, 1938), 21-24. | 
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JHE final figure for enrolment in public high schools for 
1935-36 is 5,974,537, according to the U. S. Office of Edu- 












PARENT OBSERVATION OF CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


EpITH M. Erb, LEON E. SLAVENS, AND HELEN R. GUMLICK 
In Childhood Education 


: parents do not understand 
modern school administration and 
methods of instruction is apparent 
from the questions asked principals 
and teachers. Believing that an effi- 
cient school program should make 
it possible for these parents to know 
what the modern school is attempting 
to do and to keep them informed of 
progress toward goals set up, two 
elementary schools in Denver in- 
itiated a unique experiment. 

The first week of each semester 
the parents in the groups participat- 
ing in the experiment have been 
invited to spend an hour in the class- 
room. After 40 minutes of observa- 
tion, the children are taken by 
another teacher and the regular 
teacher and principal have 20 min- 
utes alone with the parents. The 
teacher quickly sketches what she 
and the children hope to accomplish 
in the following six weeks in the 
activity just observed by the parents 
and explains that they will be invited 
again at the end of subsequent six- 
week periods to see the growth that 
has been made. The parents are 
urged to bring to the next meeting 
evidences of changes in their chil- 
dren’s behavior that seem to be di- 
rectly attributable to things done in 
school and they are told that the 


teacher and principal will attempt ; 
answer their questions and considy 


their suggestions. 


By carrying on the same activiy 


at different stages of development 
during the four visits, the parents 
get a rather comprehensive pictur 


of a semester’s work in one type of} 


activity. Following are some of th 


activities that have been used for th} 


observations: work period in th 
kindergarten, beginning reading 


functional spelling in the advanced} 


first grade, and functional arithmetic 
in the second and third grades. 


Topics such as the following have | 
been discussed during the confer | 


ence periods: why some children are 
not yet ready to learn to read, what 
reading activities the home should 
encourage, why it is necessary to 
group children for instruction, the 
importance of taking care of indi 
vidual differences, and the impor. 
tance of having children practic 
the planning and judging of their 
Own activities in school and at home. 

While the principals have been 
present at each visitation, the teach 
ers have been the leaders and the 
questions have been referred to them. 
These teachers have developed great: 
ly in their ability to discuss thei 
work freely with parents. 


The Misses Erb and Slavens are principals and Mrs. 
Gumlick is Supervisor of Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades in Denver, Colorado. Reported from Child- 


hood Education, XIV (December, 1937), 157-59. 
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pe T would be cruel and useless to 
blame vocational educators for the 
» present confused and probably large- 
ly futile condition of publicly 
supported vocational schools in this 
country. Hardly any of these are as 
yet a third of a century old. Early 
developments took place amidst the 
disorganizations attending the war. 
More recent ones have been handi- 
capped by the depression. At all 
stages progress of vocational educa- 
tion has been severely impeded by 
hangovers of academic tradition, by 
rapid changes in the industrial field, 
' and by uncertainties as to the atti- 
tudes of union labor. 

But the greatest handicap of all 
has been the absence of any realistic, 
sociologically based philosophy of 
vocational education. Instead we have 
| numberless aspirational utterances 
expressed in vague and equivocal 
terms. For generations, indeed, lay- 
men and educators have philoso- 
phised about vocational education, 
but rarely do their utterances indi- 
cate any realistic appreciations of the 
barbeting, shoe-selling, lumbering, 
oil-mining, and other more or less 
specialized vocations through which 
the bulk of America’s productive 
work is done. A few years ago a 
fairly large book was published deal- 
ing with problems of vocational edu- 
cation in which not a single vocation 
was named. Several vocational in- 
stitutions now operate under the 





VOCATIONAL EDUCATION:. NEXT STAGES 


Davip SNEDDEN 


In School and Society 


name of “trade schools,” very much 
as if a more advanced institution 
were to call itself a “professional 
school,” with nothing to denote 
whether it embraced one or several 
of such distinctive professional voca- 
tions as dentistry, law, Methodist 
theology, bedside nursing, or teacher 
training! 

We have referred above to the 
need for a sociologically based phil- 
osophy of vocation. This is because 
the productive work of a complex 
modern society is done through 
literally thousands of highly unlike 
specialized vocations. And each of 
these specialized vocations involves 
unique social foundations—that is, 
regional settings, optimum age of 
entry, availability (or more frequent- 
ly absence) of nonschool means of 
training, union protection, oppor- 
tunities favorable to promotion or 
shifting, and a host of other factors. 

For some 30 years the writer has 
been striving to assemble some of 
the elements of such a realistic so- 
ciological philosophy of vocational 
education. His earlier approaches 
forced him presently to interpret all 
kinds of education functionally. The 
learnings which are valuably func- 
tional in the competencies of a ste- 
nographer can no more be directly 
functional in the civic or health- 
sustaining activities of that stenog- 
rapher than a good fountain pen can 
be functional in spading garden soil. 
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THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


As outcomes of his efforts to find 
foundations for efficiently functional 
programs of vocational education, 
the writer has accumulated certain 
theoretical findings. They are briefly: 

1. Of the approximately 2,000,- 
000 persons who are annually re- 
cruited to economic production in 
the United States only a small frac- 
tion acquire through extraschool 
agencies optimum competencies for 
their respective vocations. Self-edu- 
cative, pick-up methods are effective 
only for that fraction endowed with 
exceptional gifts of intellect, will, 
and physical energy. It is a safe 
estimate that for at least three- 
fourths of each oncoming generation 
the first decade of adulthood is a 
time of tragically slow and mis- 
directed growth of experience and 
training for useful work. And from 
this welter of maladjustment come 
many permanent incompetents, un- 
employables, and criminals. 

2. Our going high schools are and 
must remain utterly unable to pro- 
vide anything but sham vocational 
educations for more than a bare half- 
dozen of the many hundreds of vo- 
cations, entrants to which are now 
crucially in need of specialized, 
school-controlled vocational training. 

3. The essence of historic organ- 
ized apprenticeship is found when a 
skilled master workman takes a learn- 
ef as an assistant. The conditions of 
mass-production manufacturing, min- 
ing, trading, and transporting indus- 
tries are increasingly unfavorable 
for even simulations of apprentice- 
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ships of historic types. And no ng 
types of any promise have yet by 
more than sporadically developed 
Familistic vocational training k 
virtually disappeared in craft field 
and has become greatly impaired; 
farming and homemaking fields, 
4. It is more than doubt 
whether our many kinds of existiy 
vocational schools, however honeti 
designed, are more than slight 
effective in meeting present-day ned 
for vocational education. For a 
thing, only rarely are their program 
based on realistic measures or ert 
estimates of what would or shou 
constitute “‘full-competency” traf) % 
ing for the vocation contemplated)? 
The statistics of attendance a) ! 
the federally-aided schools make uf 
impressive showing. But no avi 
able evidence indicates how gemy 
inely effective has been 30 to 
hours of extension work, or a ful) 
time two-year program taken by 
young persons who are still child 
14 to 18 years of age. Certaiaiy” 
large portions of the fragmentay 
learnings acquired under the oppty 
tunistic conditions still unavoidably 
for schools so insecurely founded a 
realistic principles are destined t) 
prove no more genuinely function, 
for later vocational competency thi) 
are the chaotic experiences of of 
millions of workers who annual 
become the victims of “hire-alp 
fire’ or “labor-turnover” proces] 
5. It would even now, and at iy 
enormous expense, be practicable fof 
any state to build up a series of sb} 
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rofessional vocational schools which 
J) would eventually serve the needs of 

most young persons for really efficient 
vocational training. Many precedents 
for such a system are even now pro- 
vided by our professional-vocational 
colleges. The essential conditions to 
be given realistic consideration at the 
outset are: 

a) Asharply focused attention to 
the requirements of full-time, full- 
competency training for specific and 
Je distinctive vocations as now prac- 

ticed—barbering or electric welding 
or shoe-selling, etc. 

b) Provision at the outset for only 


“fone or two schools for each distinc- 


| tive vocation within a state—as now 
) in cases of vocational schools of 
medicine or electrical engineering. 
¢) Admission to such schools on- 
uf ly of persons at least 18 years of age. 
| @) Training programs in most 
| cases to devote from 50 to 90 percent 
| of time to practical work usually of 
| 4 strictly commercial character. To 


provide such work the school must, 
of course, either create self-support- 
ing commercial shops, farms, etc.— 
as now in cases of private schools of 
barbering, etc.—or else affiliate with 
going commercial concerns—as now 
in cases of vocational schools of 
medicine, elementary teaching, etc. 

e) Development of a system of 
certification which would clearly 
indicate the entirety or fraction of 
full-competency training for full- 
responsibility entrance to a specific 
vocation. 

6. Only a few vocations have as 
yet been subjected to such carefully 
defined analyses as would provide 
clearly defined foundations for the 
program suggested above. Who, for 
example, knows the requirements 
for efficient oil-well drillers, dairy- 
men, concrete workers, saw-mill 
operators, or shoe-repairers sufficient- 
ly to devise really functional training 
programs for such vocations. But 
would it be hard to find out? 


David Snedden is Professor Emeritus of Education, 

Teachers College, Columbia University. Reported 

from School and Society, XLVI (December 25, 
1937), 813-18. 
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oN place of the traditional commencement program, the 
graduating class of the Willard School of Stamford, Conn., 
produced a moving picture showing the activities of the 
school. During the showing of the film, members of the class 
gave running comments and took part in several musical 
interludes. Each member of the class had his or her picture 
on the screen at least twice and all had an active part in some 
portion of the graduation program. 








SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION AND BUSINESS TRAINING 


FREDERICK G. NICHOLS 
In Education 


Mosr educational administra- 
tors are wholly unaware that in the 
high schools over which they pre- 
side many professional crimes are 
being committed in the name of com- 
mercial education. How many school 
officers are competent to pass on in- 
structional materials or classroom 
methods in this field? How many 
have ever taught a commercial sub- 
ject? How many have ever even stud- 
ied one? How many are aware of the 
needs of this department and have 
taken steps to meet them? How many 
state education departments employ 
even one specialist in business 
courses? Only three. How many cities 
employ a supervisor in this field? 
About 25. And yet no other field is 
in such need of leadership. 

What is wrong with the commer- 
cial department? A good many 
things, only a few of which can be 
mentioned here. 

To begin with, this department is 
known as the “dumping-ground.” 
Pupils who are regarded as more or 
less hopeless, or those for whom the 
high school has no appropriate 
courses, are “dumped” into the de- 
partment for the duration of their 
allotted high school years. This prac- 
tice dooms business education to 
failure despite all that a competent 
teaching personnel can do to save it. 
What chance has a capable pupil 
in classes where the school’s misfits 
predominate? 
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Is it any wonder that principal 
readily admit that few of their com. 
mercial graduates are qualified t 
meet initial job requirements? But 
how many school officials are taking 
steps to remedy this situation? It 
would not be so bad if a remedy were 
hard to find. At the least, the train. 
able pupils and the untrainable mis. 
fits could be segregated for instruc. 
tion purposes in the interests of both. 
This would minimize the harm done 
by the dumping practice, even though 
it would not eliminate this evil. 

One out of every seven employed 
persons is in an occupation which 
has to do with the distribution of 
goods and services. More persons 
are employed in this field than in 
office work. Yet not 1 percent of 
our cities have made the slightest 
provision for distributive types of 
training. On the contrary, everything 
possible is done to divert store work- 
ers from that field to the less lucra- 
tive but more socially approved types 
of office work. Our evening shott- 
hand, typing, and bookkeeping class- 
es teem with pupils who are em- 
ployed in stores, and whose best 
chance for attaining economic secuti- 
ty lies in that field. But school off- 
cers, including guidance workers, 
remain apathetic. 

Not more than 12 percent of 
office workers can be properly classi- 
fied as bookkeepers or stenographets. 
The overwhelming majority of office 
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workers do many kinds of clerical 
work in which no bookkeeping or 
senographic duties are involved. 


| And yet our schools continue 90 


percent of their enrolments in the 
three traditional commercial subjects. 
Even boys and girls who do well 
with them can scarcely hope to find 
suitable employment. Employers re- 
ject commercial graduates in favor 
of academic graduates because the 
latter have no illusions about what 
they can do and set about the task 
of “learning on the job” without 
any of the disillusionment which 
must come to most of their associates 
from the commercial department. 

It is perfectly clear that a success- 
ful business career cannot be built 
on the basis of a few clerical skills 
alone. Yet only a fraction of com- 
mercial students get even an intro- 
duction to the field of business train- 
ing which alone can make their 
clerical training fruitful as a point 
of departure in the achievement of 
a worthwhile career. 

Every person has his economic 
problems, and few have been trained 
to handle their personal financial 
affairs efficiently. Proper personal 
economic education should be part of 
the program of every high school 
student. At present school officials 
seem content to give pupils a tradi- 
tional education and leave their eco- 


nomic life adjustments to chance. 

And while school officers devote 
a great deal of attention to those of 
their graduates who attend college, 
how many give a passing thought to 
the third of their graduates who seek 
business positions after completing 
the commercial program? A little 
experience in trying to place gradu- 
ates and drop-outs would go far 
toward remedying the situation re- 
sulting from the “dumping” practice 
referred to above. 

Most progressive commercial 
teachers are aware of these problems: 
that business courses get scaled 
down to the level of a much-diluted 
personnel; that good students fail 
to get the training they need to meet 
initial job requirements; that poor 
students fail to get even a minimal 
general education; that no students 
get the consumer economic educa- 
tion needed for handling their per- 
sonal finances; that too few of the 
students, who by hook or crook get 
business positions, have the back- 
ground business knowledge which is 
essential to win promotion. 

But the teachers are too often 
made to feel that their constructive 
criticisms are not wanted. In any 
case, responsibility for this situation 
rests squarely on the administrators. 
They alone can apply a remedy. Will 
they do it? 


Frederick G. Nichols is a member of the faculty of 

the Graduate School of Education, Harvard Univer- 

sity. Reported from Education, LVIII (December, 
1937), 193-98. 
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IS YOUR SCHOOL FIGHTING SYPHILIS? 


VIRGIL B. McCAIN 
In the Mississippi Educational Advance 


i call has sounded. Those first 
notes of challenge flung by the city 
of Chicago in defiance of syphilis 
should be enough to stir the most 
sluggish to action. Little as we may 
realize it, the key to the solution of 
that health problem lies with the 
nation’s school teachers and admin- 
istrators. Millions of plastic young 
souls, ready to receive social and 
civic enlightenment can be called 
into the antisyphilis fight. Is your 
school and community joining the 
rest of the country? Do not wait for 
the older citizens to start the move- 
ment. Take it up with their children. 
There is the nucleus for the cam- 
paign. 

In our community of some 7,000 
inhabitants, the program is under 
way. A brief explanation of our 
plans and present accomplishment 
may prove of worth to the reader in- 
terested in conducting similar work. 
No original ideas or procedures are 
here claimed, only the use of en- 
vironmental resources. 

We believe that this campaign 
should be conducted along two lines; 
publicity or public education and 
clinical service. It is the duty of the 
school and its teachers to carry on 
the educational and publicity pro- 
gram. Beyond that we cannot directly 
go. Legislation cannot force treat- 
ment on citizens, but education can 
persuade them to take it. The doctors 
in every community and the older 
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citizens must, through the publi} 


health unit, see that the last part of 
the campaign is carried out. Edua. 
tion will bring about the end result 
—education of the new curriculum 
type in actual, live problems. 


Our campaign began in the biol. | 


ogy classes shortly after the openin: 
of school. Three days of class work 
were spent on the subject. The gen. 
eral science and hygiene groups 
followed. Sociology and civics classes 
came next. A series of articles on 
syphilis was run in the school paper. 
Source of infection, prevention, and 


the nature of the disease were ex- | 


plained in simple terms. 

With this introduction, we felt 
that the junior and senior high school 
sections were ready for one or more 
assembly periods devoted to this 


campaign. For such a program the | 


Rotary club was contacted. This or- 
ganization is sponsoring the appear- 


ance of state health officials at a | 


general assembly period at an early 
date. We feel that the entire student 
body is ready for a frank and 
thorough discussion of this subject. 

The colored high and elementary 
schools have joined the fight, led by 
their principal. Classroom lectures, 
followed by an assembly discussion 
is the plan being used there. The 
general lectures will be made by the 
same men who are to address the 
white students. The entrance of the 
colored schools into the campaign is 
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considered a fine example of sane 
racial cooperation. 

Backed by the Rotary club, the 
county medical association secured 
an excellent, illustrated exhibit on 
syphilis. This was displayed at the 
recent county fair which had an 
attendance of 25,000. Much favor- 
able comment has been received 
about this vivid exhibit. It is only 
through a local medical association 
that the display may be secured. 
However, the freight bill and any 
damage costs may be borne by an- 
other organization of the civic club 
type. Information may be secured 
about the display from the American 
Medical Association, Bureau of Ex- 
hibits, Chicago, Illinois. 

The young people’s groups in our 
nine local churches have held two 
union meetings to study the statistics 
and medical side of syphilis. These 


courses. 
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two meetings, attended by well over 
a hundred boys and girls, have re- 
sulted in petitions being presented 
to their respective churches for a 
special Sunday service devoted to the 
study of syphilis. 

Several local doctors have now 
volunteered to speak at adult gather- 
ings. A beginning was made with a 
program on the medical side of the 
disease presented to a large gather- 
ing of the PTA. To complete the 
publicity campaign there will be a 
parade over the business section of 
the city. School children, boy scouts, 
and girl reserves are joining to stage 
this demonstration against Public 
Health Enemy Number One. The 
school teachers of this country can 
be the G-Men in this war on syphilis! 
Let us follow Sweden’s example and 
stamp out the scourge with Ameri- 
ca’s future citizens! 


Virgil B. McCain is from Corinth, Mississippi. Re- 
ported from the Mississippi Educational Advance, 
XXIX (January, 1938), 117. 
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ave. LOUIS, Mo., high schools have reduced failures by 50 
percent during recent years, according to Superintendent 
Henry J. Gerling, who states that there has not a corre- 
sponding lowering of scholarship. Two changes have served 
to reduce failures: (1) Two types of eighth grade certificates 
ate now available. One admits the pupil directly to high school 
while the other leads to a special preparatory class which gives 
an extra year before high school. (2) Two high school diplo- 
mas are now awarded, one allowing the pupil more elective 











TRENDS IN HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


HELEN NORMAN SMITH 





In the Journal of Health and Physical Education 


Sours and athletics—In the 
past educators have merely tolerated 
this work; it has rarely been viewed 
sympathetically as a vital part of the 
curriculum. Of significance then is 
the trend shown by the Regents’ 
Commission on the subject in New 
York state, which in 1937 recom- 
mended that athletic sports be placed 
on the same footing as academic 
subjects, with all pupils participat- 
ing. 

The same trend is even more 
apparent in the field of athletics for 
girls. When these were first intro- 
duced into the schools they were or- 
ganized and administered on the 
same basis as men’s athletics. Over- 
emphasis and commercialization re- 
sulted. Women physical education 
teachers revolted against this ex- 
ploitation of girls and women and 
so strong was the feeling they en- 
gendered that today intercollegiate 
and interscholastic contests have been 
abandoned by virtually all large col- 
leges and city school systems. As a 
result of this policy, broad intra- 
mural programs developed and the 
percentage of girls participating in 
athletics increased. Now we are en- 
tering a third stage. Basketball still 
remains popular, but on the whole 
team games are making a last stand. 
Recent studies have indicated that 
girls, if given a choice, prefer in- 
dividual sports such as swimming, 
tennis, golf, archery, and riding. To 
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teachers of physical education, a new 4 
conception of sports activities for 
women becomes evident. Success is [ 
the dominant factor of security. One [ 
means of attaining the feeling of | 
success is to be able to do at least F 
one thing well. The physical educa. | 
tion program can see that the girl | 
during her school years learns to play | 
at least one game well, a game that | 
she may use in later life as well as | 
during her school years. 

Probably the greatest confusion 
in sports and athletics exists in the | 
status of football in the colleges. No | 
one seems to have a solution for the | 
commercialism, ballyhoo, and ex- | 
ploitation of the players. Officialdom | 
shows diversity of opinion, an un- 
willingness to face facts, and a dis- | 
inclination to lose enormous gate 
receipts. 

Recreation.—Recent developments 
in recreation—the automobile trailer, 
the ski train, youth hostels, etc— 
may influence the school program in 
health and physical education. Youth 
and age are on the go, trying to es- 
cape the city. It is not sheer restless- 
ness but the realization that life out- 
of-doors holds something real and 
vital. Educators must realize the sig- 
nificance of this movement and train 
the boy and girl in outdoor skills 
that were once their heritage. 

Dancing.—The modern dance is 4 
potential source for education, com- 
bining and integrating, as it does, 
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movement, art, music, drama, his- 
tory, and literature. There are dan- 
gers, however, in the modern dance 
movement, which has swept into al- 
most every institution that deals with 
physical education. The professional 
concert dancers set the aims and am- 
bitions of every performer, and their 
point of view is quite naturally that 
of the professional dancer, not of the 
educator. Of the teachers of the 
modern dance in the schools, eight 
out of ten have become fanatical on 
the subject. There are physiological, 
creative, and educational values in 
the dance that can be obtained in 
few other activities; but the modern 
dance must not entirely supplant 
other activities, and it must be 
adapted and taught as an educational 
procedure, not as sheer mimicry of 
professional artists. 

The folk dance is again rising in 
importance. The famous singing calls 
of Indiana, Ohio, and Kentucky are 
coming into their own again, and the 
vogue of the “Big Apple’ as social 
dancing is merely a combination of 
folk dance and singing calls.. The 
folk dance was driven out of the 
schools by teaching it as drill instead 
of as the gay, traditional dance that 
it was. Now it is coming back. It 


Helen Norman Smith is Director of Physical Edu- 

cation for Women, University of Cincinnati. Re- 

ported from the Journal of Health and Physical 
Education, IX (January, 1938), 20-22, 60-62. 
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lends itself particularly well to the 
coeducational activities which are be; 
ing emphasized in modern physica, 
education. Education is training fo: 
life, and life does not separate the 
sexes as much as physical education 
has done in the past. 

Health education.—In this field, 
health rules and regulations have 
been discarded as relatively meaning- 
less and the child learns by doing. 
For years we have taught that the 
teeth should be brushed at least once 
a day. Dental research gives no basis 
for such teaching. The only reason 
at present for brushing the teeth is 
an esthetic one. The same principle 
holds true for bathing. Again the 
only sound approach is an esthetic 
one. Posture is another problem. We 
do know that good posture aids effi- 
cient bodily functioning; but in 
teaching, we can seldom obtain good 
posture except through esthetic rea- 
sons: grace, poise, well-fitting 
clothes. 

Health teaching of the future can- 
not be labeled as such, isolated in 
the school curriculum, and taught as 
mere subject matter. It must be in- 
tegrated with other subjects and 
approached from an esthetic point of 
view. 
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a superabundance of instructional materials vertising bias and the ineyitsble 
makes it difficult for educators to choose those mate- _ thors aids consumers of edyation 
rials best suited to their needs. The EDUCATION — sumers in other fields havelyelo 
DicEsT is seeking to help solve this problem for its _ scientific evaluation of item, 
readers by providing ratings on a five-point scale for What will be rated? 


various instructional items. The ratings are a It ledcte he 

regular feature of the EDUCATION DicEsT and sug- soreodlncnne bavi 
gestions for items to be rated will be welcomed. rated. These will include 8 
Is there a need? and secondary schools, courses of 


At present no organization which is free from ad- _ and other instructional material. 
ITEM: 
Hunter, George W., and Whitman, Walter G. Science in Our Social Life. NewY 
Harris, Julia M. Visits Here and There. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935 ..... 
Storm, Grace E. Neighbors and Helpers. Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan, 1936 ..... 


Wilson, Howard E.; Wilson, Florence H.; and Erb, Bessie P. Ways of Livingin! 
I da i csesculsbliiessinnctcntnsicosanernindsnn cosine 


Holley, Charles E. High School Teachers’ Methods. Champaign, Illinois: Garrard F 
Gates, Arthur I.; Baker, Franklin T.; and Peardon, Celeste C. Fun with Nick and. 
Whitney, Frederick L. The Elements of Research. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc, 1 


McCallister, James M. Remedial and Corrective Instruction in Reading. New'Yotk 
I saison pinscuninincnteiewilinpeatensiatriiesemientennsaneecsstiiisiieitinnlal 


Leavell, U. W.; Breckinridge, Elizabeth G.; Browning, sath and Follis, ae 
Book Eight. New York: American Book Co., 1936. . ~ 


Clapp, Frank L.; Sleeper, Harriet; Mahachek, Joy; and Ralya, Lillian L. The M 
Boston: Houghton SRG BNET i etbaiincthansetcereinornetninircncniteionlle 


* The EDUCATION Dicest, through its Managing Editor, assumes full and sole 
responsibility for these ratings. The members of the Editorial Advisory Board of the 
EDUCATION DicEsT are in no way responsible for these ratings and it should be under- 
stood that no educational institution or business establishment has any connection with 
these ratings or with the EDUCATION DIGEST. 
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FOR THOSE WHO DROP OUT 
G.apys M. LITTLE 


In the Nation’s Schools 


= Cleveland Intermediate 
School, Detroit, is in a community 
of low economic status, and approxi- 
mately 70 percent of the pupils have 
a Polish inheritance. Of an average 
of 600 to 800 pupils in the 9B 
grade each fall semester, from 40 to 
50 girls drop out on reaching the 
age of 16, or do not continue into 
the senior high school. The reasons 
they give are: (1) economic necessi- 
ty; (2) no mother in the home; and 
(3) parental belief that children 
should help in the support of them- 
selves and the family as soon as they 
can stop school. 

In 1929 it was decided to teach 
these girls some practical things not 
included in the regular curriculum. 
A group of about 40 has been 
formed each year since. The group is, 
of course, never homogeneous as to 
intelligence or scholarship and the 
median is in the lower range of in- 
telligence. We have tried to base 
their courses on the life the girl 
will have in the community and on 
the type of work she will do. The 
subject matter is constantly develop- 
ing and changes from year to year. 

We find that one year after leav- 
ing us a class of 40 is distributed 
about as follows: 15 girls are em- 
ployed as maids or nurse-maids; 5 
remain at home; 3 are married; 3 
are employed in stores, laundries or 
restaurants; 2 are in beauty culture 
work; 5 are employed in factories ; 3 
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are going to high school; and 4 
cannot be located. Follow-ups at the 
end of 5 years indicate that this dis- 
tribution remains unchanged except 
that many of the girls marry within 
2 or 3 years after leaving us. Our 
emphasis, therefore, has been on 
homemaking and personal develop- 
ment. 

In social science, under occupa- 
tional information, emphasis is 
placed on the types of jobs available, 
employer-employee relationships, 
labor laws, opportunities in Detroit 
for continuing education in leisure 
time, how to find and hold a job. 
The social science teacher is also the 
homeroom teacher, so that the home- 
room program of character education 
is continued in social science work. 

In English emphasis is placed on 
oral rather than written expression. 
Most of the units are planned to de- 
velop the girls’ ability to express 
themselves and to read intelligently 
for information and pleasure. Appre- 
ciation and judgment of movies, the 
art of conversation, and use of the 
telephone are also stressed. A unit 
now being developed is story-telling 
for children, since a canvas of the 
group showed that all except two 
were associated with children. 

In mathematics, the discussions 
are kept on the income level which 
the girls will have when they get a 
job. The budget each girl builds is 
based on the information she has re- 





























' ceived in social science about the job 


© she is going to try to obtain, on the 


a, 


wages she is likely to get, and on 


' what kind of clothes she will need. 
| Since some of the girls go into stores 


' and offices, they are taught to make 
' change, how to fill out sales slips, 
| wrap bundles, and do simple filing. 
> When the typing program has per- 
mitted, the girls have been given two 
" hours of typing each term. 


In general science, the regular 


" course of study in biology and physi- 


! ology is used as a basis for discussion, 


but the girls are encouraged to bring 
» in their own problems and questions 


» and these are used as the nucleus for 
} projects. Health instruction units are 
| also part of the regular course of 
- study, but the more immediate need 
| for the knowledge makes for more 
| practical applications. For example, 





} toom. In art class they plan the furni- 





_ periodic health examinations take on 
| new importance when the girls have 
' learned that cafeteria workers must 
© have a health certificate, periodically 
» renewed. 


Under the subject of foods, a 


| great many phases of homemaking 
| are taken up. The success of most of 
| the girls will depend on this type 
| of information, so we have tried to 
} give them as much practical ex- 
| petience as possible. They cook and 
» serve meals to teachers and school 
F guests and are taught how to make 
beds, and how to bathe and dress a 
| baby. A demonstration of ironing is 
| followed by practice. The group has 


taken over care of the teachers’ rest- 
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ture arrangement and the kind of 
curtains for the room; in their cloth- 
ing class they make the curtains; and 
in the foods class they arrange for 
the care of the rug, dust the floor and 
care for the plants. They change 
committees each day so that all the 
girls may serve. 

In clothing, emphasis is placed on 
mending, alteration, pressing, care of 
shoes, hose, and gloves. The pitfalls 
as well as the advantages of bargain 
buying are discussed. A wardrobe 
planned for two years lists the cloth- 
ing each girl has on hand, the kind 
of clothes she will need for the kind 
of work she hopes to do, based on 
the budget for clothes set up in the 
mathematics class. Since the girls 
marry soon, and since they have the 
precedent in the community of elabo- 
rate weddings, they also plan a 
trousseau which will meet the com- 
munity approval, be within the fam- 
ily budget, and be useful after the 
wedding. They discuss the proper 
use of cosmetics, and styles of hair- 
dress suited to individual types and 
occasions. They also are taught good 
manners for the home, street, office, 
and public places. 

The art work is motivated by the 
work in clothing, foods, and home- 
making. The fundamentals of color 
and design for clothing are studied. 
Units on home-planning and interior 
decorations are based on good taste 
in the home on a limited budget. 
The furnishing of a bungalow of the 
type that predominates in the com- 
munity is worked out on a limited 
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budget. Since the community is one 
in which great pride is taken in own- 
ing a home and having a garden, the 
girls plan the arrangement and plant- 
ing of a garden for the bungalow 
for which they have previously 
planned the furnishings. 

The group is not set apart from 
other homeroom groups, being 
known by a homeroom number as all 
other homerooms are. The girls take 
part in all clubs and other extra- 
curricular activities. They feel that 
it is a privilege to belong to the 
group, that it is for their benefit, and 
that they help to determine what they 
shall learn. 

The school tries to effect a transi- 
tion between it and the job. Some 
of the girls have part-time jobs dur- 
ing their last term. Shortened pro- 
grams are arranged for them. Often 


these part-time jobs develop inthe 


full-time jobs in June. About , 
month before the close of school thy 
counselor prepares the girls for th 


visit of the placement officer froof 


the central office. Before the plig 
ment officer visits the school to tak 
their applications, the girls have & 
cided what type of work they wa 
to do. Many are placed and ready 
to start work when school is oy 
Last year all who wanted housewor 


were placed immediately and mostd} 


the other girls who wanted jobs wer 
placed within a few weeks. 

The girls in this group who 
go on to senior high school take th: 
general course. When their cortel: 
tion cards are returned at the end 
the first term, they are found to har 
done as well as pupils who har 
gone from the regular course. 


Gladys M. Little is Assistant Principal of the Cleve- 

land Intermediate School, Detroit, Michigan. Re- 

ported from the Nation's Schools, XXI (January, 
1938), 18-21. 
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= history of education in the 
United States: 
Education: Castigation. 

Spare the rod and spoil the child. 
Education: Segregation. 

Girls in classrooms make boys 

wild. 

Education: Socialization. 

Pupils teach and teachers beam. 
Eduation: Motivation. 

Interest is the theme supreme. 
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Education for vocation. 

Mend a tire and dress a doll. 
Education: Integration. 

Social science—that is all. 
Save the nation by innovation, 
Information, concatenation, 
Revelation, elucidation, 
Affirmation, visualization. 
Here an ation and there an ation, 
Latin all by derivation. 


—B. L. Ullman in School and Society 5 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION — CIO MODEL 


MARK STARR 


In the Social Frontier 


J OUR thousand recruits of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers in 
Cincinnati taking a solemn mass ob- 
ligation to appropriate music by a 
labor choir; taxi drivers on the grave- 
yatd shift studying public speaking 
at 3 A.M.; steel workers studying 
trade union problems in morning 
and evening classes at Aliquippa, 
Pennsylvania, where previously it 
was a problem to be a trade unionist 
and keep alive; a tremendous in- 
crease in workers’ education litera- 
ture; 2 whole host of new local 
papers; labor history in photo-illus- 
trated magazines; unions running 
their own health centers, sport 
leagues, songfests, and radio pro- 
grams—this is workers’ education, 
new in its extent and variety, spread- 
ing through the United States. Dur- 
ing the present year there will be 
over 100,000 workers meeting in 
weekly study classes and recreational 
groups. 

In the period before NRA, work- 
ets’ education lagged, as did the rest 
of the labor movement. But in the 
last two years the number of organ- 
ized workers has increased from 
three million to seven million and 
workers’ education has made an even 
greater proportional gain because the 
CIO unions have seen the need for it 
mote clearly than did the old-line 
unions. 

Workers’ education was in need 
of such a stimulant. Brookwood 











Labor College (now suspended), 
Commonwealth, Highlander Folk 
School, and similar agencies have 
all had tough sledding and have had 
to depend on nonlabor sources for 
most of their income. Although the 
Workers Education Bureau has been 
repeatedly acclaimed as the “‘educa- 
tional arm” of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, the Federation has 
never given it adequate financial 
support, contributing only $200 a 
year prior to 1935, when the grant 
was increased to $5000, and later 
$7500. W.E.B. funds have come 
principally from the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration and the Rockefeller General 
Education Fund. 

Among the unions which formed 
the CIO in 1935 three had long been 
active in workers’ education—the 
International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers, the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, and the American Federa- 
tion of Hosiery Workers. For ex- 
ample, the ILGW educational de- 
partment is in its twentieth year and 
has more than 20,000 students 
throughout the country. 

What do workers study in their 
union classes? Parliamentary law, 
public speaking, English, consumers’ 
problems, labor history and prob- 
lems, trade union methods, and 
economics seem to be the basic 
recipe, with additions and variations 
to suit different groups and locali- 
ties. Usually sports and recreation— 
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baseball, soccer, bowling, tennis, 
swimming—are also developed. 

The new unions in transport, rub- 
ber, steel, automobiles, etc.; are fast 
developing their own programs. The 
Transport Workers Union in its first 
convention provided for an extensive 
program under a full-time director. 
Classes are held in the morning, 
afternoon, and evening to accomo- 
date the different shifts of subway, 
taxi, and bus workers. The union 
hopes to get at least 10 percent of 
its 50,000 New York members into 
classes and activities. 

The two-year-old United Rubber 
Workers, with 75,000 members, has 
accumulated an educational fund by 
allotting two cents out of the $1 
monthly dues, and put one of its 
vice-presidents in charge of educa- 
tional work. He writes: “We are 
making use of the WPA teachers in 
various locals, the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, and volunteers 
from colleges throughout the coun- 
try.” 

At the September convention of 
the United Electrical and Radio 
Workers, two pages of President 
Carey’s address were devoted to out- 
lining an educational program. The 
Federation of Architects, Techni- 
cians, and Engineers has a school in 
New York with facilities for 600 
students in which technical and vo- 
cational work is combined with 
studies in the social sciences. Such 
unions as the Marine and Shipbuild- 
ing Workers, the Office and Pro- 
fessional Workers, the Oil Workers, 
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been doing educational work aloy 
with their wide-flung organiziny 
campaigns. CIO joint councils hay. 


ing educational programs incluk} 


those in the Ohio valley, Baltimore, 


Erie, Los Angeles, Paducah, anf 


Philadelphia. 


Outstanding among the new) 
unions is the United Automobile 
Workers. Their constitution provide 


that five percent of the union's reve 


nues shall be set aside for education, 5 
The educational director's report this 


year showed an enrolment of neatly 
5000 workers in evening classes. The 
athletic program included baseball 
teams in 28 locals, a union bowling 
tournament of 500 teams, and a foot- 


ball league. A daily radio program | 
is given from Detroit. Labor dr | 


matics have been developed in vati- 


ous locals, and the Department} 
brought the Brookwood Players and f 


the Detroit Contemporary Theater 
Players into many centers. 


Like many other unions, the Auto f 
Workers have used teachers from the f 


WPA Workers’ Education Project. 


This was the subject of an attack in | 
the August issue of Mill and Factory. ¥ 


Editor Hartley W. Barclay wants 
workers’ education “to be planned 
jointly by management and labor’ 


and charges preferential treatment 7 
for the CIO groups ‘‘as contrasted | 
with the long-established and more fF 
substantial program (!) of the AF. F 





and the Flat Glass Workers report 
study classes, forums, and athletich 
activities. Both the Textile and tht 
Steel Organizing Comunittees han} 
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of L.” without producing one soli- 
ty case in which any A.F. of L. 
union has been refused full assist- 


> ance. 


As a matter of fact, even before 


| the formation of the CIO, the WPA 


had been able to spread workers’ 
education more widely than the 
unions alone had ever done. For the 
year ending May, 1937, Hilda Smith, 


| the head of the project, reported 


60,000 students in 3000 classes in 
28 states. The fact that CIO unions 
have taken more advantage than the 
AF. of L. of the opportunity to se- 
cure teachers from the WPA merely 
attests their keener realization of the 
need of education. 

The Hearst newspapers have af- 
forded considerable amusement to 
friends of Hilda Smith, one-time 
dean of women at Bryn Mawr, by 
denouncing her as a “dangerous 


dr} blonde” bent on subverting Ameti- 
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can workers to revolution while 
Uncle Sam paid the bill. Spies have 
been placed in classes to get “evi- 
dence.” The idea of government 


_ funds being used for the education 
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of citizens who also happen to be 
trade unionists vitally interested in 
social problems, as well as for the 
usual subsidies of Big Business, 
seems revolutionary to those who 
have forgotten that government in 
the United States is by and for the 
people and not by and for the 
Liberty League pundits. To such 
journals as Mill and Factory, with a 
vested interest in continued social 
illiteracy, even the forums run by 
Dr. J. W. Studebaker under the 
Office of Education are breeding 
grounds of communism and have 
been vigorously attacked. 

Union educational activities are 
not “news,” particularly to news- 
papers bent on caricaturing CIO 
unions as irresponsible rabble-rous- 
ers. Nevertheless, the foundations 
are being laid for a better under- 
standing of the labor movement’s 
methods, its immediate aims, and its 
ultimate goal. Labor is winning in- 
dustrial and political power. Workers 
education is essential if that power 
is to be wielded intelligently and 
effectively. 


national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. Re- 
ported from the Social Frontier, IV (January, 1938), 


Mark Starr is the Educational Director of the Inter- 


110-13. 
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alt N Shropshire, England, there have been no accidents on 
the road among children riding bicycles to schools. This is 
attributed entirely to steady and thorough safety education. 


The bicycles are provided the pupils by the County Council. 
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VITALIZING SOCIOLOGY INSTRUCTION 


J. Popz DYER 
In the Social Studies 


wait OR want of a better word the 
writer likes to term his instruction 
the ‘‘fusion” type of teaching be- 
cause all available aids are drawn on 
and no one method is used exclu- 
sively. The most modern and inter- 
esting text was adopted. The student 
then selected for special investiga- 
tion a social problem in which he 
was especially interested. Some 30 
problems were suggested—war and 
peace, crime, insanity, housing, so- 
cial diseases, immigration, divorce, 
etc. Sources of data, in addition to 
books, magazines, and newspapers, 
were furnished each student by the 
instructor. For example, if a student 
chose the topic of safety education 
he was told that valuable informa- 
tion could be secured from the cities 
of Evanston, Milwaukee, and Provi- 
dence which had been unusually suc- 
cessful in this field. The names of 
certain automobile manufacturers, 
and organizations like the American 
Automobile Association were also 
supplied. Postcards were used exten- 
sively, and for a dime many students 
secured enough materials on a prob- 
lem to make them almost experts on 
the subject. 

At the proper time local authori- 
ties in the various fields were called 


in to give professional instruction in 


the problem under discussion. 


Trips were a significant feature of | 
the program. In Atlanta, Georgia | 
we inspected the Federal Reserve | 
Bank, the federal housing unit, the 
federal prison, a broadcasting station, | 
various schools, and other points of | 
social, historical, and economic im. 7 
portance. The Norris Dam projec [ 


was visited, and in Nashville, Ten. 
nessee, we visited our state prison 


and state hospital for the insane, as | 


well as Fisk University, a noted 
Negro school. Local trips, as to a 
naturalization court and the county 
workhouse, were also profitable. 
One of our chief topics last year 
was race relations. We brought be. 
fore our sociology class some of the 
leaders of the colored race in the 
South. Our pupils gave a radio broad- 


cast which drew wide acclaim, and | 


the same group gave a panel discus- 
sion in the chapel of the largest col- 
ored high school in the city. Numer- 
ous essays and articles were written, 
and as a result of our cooperative 
efforts the class won a $100 prize for 
putting on the best unit in “Inter- 
racial Understanding” in the South. 
Our publicity for this achievement 
was extensive. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee. Reported from the Social 
Studies, XXIX (January, 1938), 19-20. 


| J]. Pope Dyer is a teacher in the Central High School, | 
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| OBSTACLES TO PROGRESS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


CLYDE M. HILt 
In New York State Education 


| Wav is there such great dis- 


parity between generally accepted 
educational theory and school prac- 
tice? What are the forces that are 
retarding the progress of our secon- 
dary schools? In a long list of handi- 
capping forces certain ones emerge 
as obstacles of paramount importance 
and persistent influence. For our 
purpose, these forces can be classi- 
fied as Jay and professional. 

Chief among the lay forces are 
politicians, pressure groups, and 
parental attitude. No teacher needs 
to be told of the machinations in 
the schools of unscrupulous politi- 
cians. They operate all the way from 
making major raids on the school 
treasury to placing Aunt Lucy’s 
daughter on the payroll. 

Practically, educational philosophy 
cannot express itself freely in terms 
of basic principles when much of 
its program is dictated by politicians 
usually responding to pressure from 
groups with prejudiced or vested 
interests. Few laymen realize how 
much of the school program is actu- 
ally prescribed by statute, and when 
there is added to this the restrictions 
imposed by both state and federal 
governments in connection with 
subsidies for special types of secon- 
dary education, the extent to which 
law makers are also curriculum 
makers is very impressive. 

Certain pressure groups influence 
school programs quite as much 


through intimidation of local school 
officials and teachers as they do 
through regulation by legislation. No 
school is free from the pernicious 
meddling of these holier-than-thou 
custodians of public morals, public 
welfare, and national patriotism. 
There is scarcely a secondary teacher 
in the country who is free, for long, 
frankly to face with his students the 
really vital problems of deep personal 
concern and of permanent social 
significance. 

Another force with which we must 
reckon is parental attitude. It is like- 
ly to express itself either as apathetic 
indifference to what it does not un- 
derstand or in active opposition to 
innovations which do violence to a 
remembered school experience now 
viewed through the halo of pleasant 
memories. 

But while the limitations placed 
upon our secondary schools by lay 
forces are vital, the obstructions 
coming from inside sources are tragic, 
and the more so because by and 
large they are inexcusable. To make 
my point, I need discuss but two of 
these. 

First, there is the persistent old 
sinner and deluder, the college en- 
trance requirements. The “old” plan 
of college entrance or regents exam- 
inations in each subject, while on the 
wane, still prevails in many schools. 
Since even the content of the sub- 
jects is prescribed year by year, it 
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makes it unsafe for the high schools 
to use new materials or improved 
methods. It attaches great importance 
to the mastery, for examination pur- 
poses, of details of knowledge, and 
neglects the most that modern edu- 
cational theory values. 

Under the “new” plan, a few 
comprehensive examinations are tak- 
en at the end of the course. The- 
oretically, this frees high schools to 
organize the earlier stages of the 
work as they please. But the plan 
has two serious limitations. The first 
is that it imposes on the high schools 
the responsibility of preparing stu- 
dents to meet the requirements of 
more than one institution, since ad- 
mission to certain favored colleges 
is still highly competitive and there 
is much shifting from colleges of 
first choice even after all admission 
requirements are met. The second 
limitation is that since fourth-year 
subjects must lead to set examina- 
tions, the students must drop at the 
beginning of the fourth year any 
subjects in which they may be inter- 
ested if no examinations in those 
fields are offered by the College En- 
trance Board. 

Both the general certificate plan, 
which usually stipulates the ground 
to be covered in each subject as well 
as the number of hours to be spent 
in the classroom, and the plan of 
admitting a limited number of high- 
standing students without examina- 
tion, are of little value in liberalizing 
the high school curriculum. Colleges 
using the special certificate plan can- 
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not accomodate all eligible students. 


and it is obviously impossible to 
select the upper seventh of a high 
school class before the end of the 
final year. So long as conservative 
requirements are widely used by 
leading colleges, the high schools 
must meet them. They must prepare 
for the generally available most con- 
servative plans. 


A careful analysis of the situation | 


forces one to the conclusion that 
while colleges may not exercise the 
overwhelming influence they once 
did on the high school program, they 
still dominate it to such an extent 
that schoolmen are not free to plan 
their work in the light of their 
knowledge of the large social and 
individual needs of students; and at 
the same time satisfy the persistent 
demand that students be well pre- 
pared for college admission. 

While pressures of the sort to 
which I have referred do thwart the 
development of our secondary 
schools, they assume a minor role 
in comparison with the general pro- 
fessional incompetence of the ad- 
ministrative and teaching staffs of 
many high schools. Much of the re- 
sponsibility for this sad state of 
affairs rightly belongs, not with the 
high school teachers, but with the 
institutions that trained them. A 
majority of the secondary teachers 
in this country have had adequate 
years of schooling, but to say that 
they are generally well educated is 
to deny the facts. They are products 
of an educational system which not 
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only neglected to provide a broad 
eneral education but, even within 
fields of specialization, often exalted 
trivial details to the exclusion of 
large intellectual content. 

For this situation the liberal arts 
college, in which four-fifths of our 
high school teachers were schooled, 
must assume its full share of respon- 
sibility. Although it has always been 
the chief agency for the training of 
secondary school teachers, according 
to its own testimony the arts college 
has made a poor job of it. Peren- 
nially, the liberal arts professors join 
in the woeful wail of inadequate 
preparation of the college freshmen 
who have prepared for the examina- 
tions the professors have set, under 
the tutelage of teachers whom the 
professors have trained. 

The few exceptions emphasize the 
sad truth that there are far too many 
college professors, the country over, 
who are themselves narrowly educa- 
ted. They take pride in knowing 
nothing outside their own field. 
Being poor teachers themselves they 
find solace in what they call scholarly 
achievement and belittle teaching in 
the minds of their students. This 
type is so prevalent that the few 
truly great teachers stand out like 
gay patches on many an ancient seat 
of learning. 

One other force handicapping our 
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secondary schools is the dislike often 
felt by teachers for their work. Many 
young people go through college 
without professional aim and then, 
for various reasons, settle down to a 
life of teaching with resentment in 
their hearts. 

Vicious as outside forces frequent- 
ly are, the impeding pressures from 
within must be relieved first if our 
schools are to meet modern demands. 
First of all, we must have in our high 
schools broadly educated, thoroughly 
integrated teachers—men and women 
with professional insight and teach- 
ing resourcefulness, who know, from 
active participation in it, the society 
they serve. In the necessary mastery 
of specialized knowledge, prospec- 
tive teachers should never be per- 
mitted to lose sight of its relation- 
ship to the basic aims of education. 

When we staff our schools with 
teachers wise enough and well edu- 
cated enough to make sensible use of 
it, we must see that they have ade- 
quate freedom. Outside pressure 
must be relieved; colleges must actu- 
ally abdicate their dictatorship. We 
must take college admission out of 
the hands of college boards and put 
it where it belongs, in the hands of 
the high schools. We must quit se- 
lecting students for colleges and be- 
gin selecting, and if need be creating, 
colleges for students. 















THE PROGRAM OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY FOR 
AMERICAN YOUTH 


CLARENCE E, SHERMAN 
In the English Journal 


EFORE the depression I had 
been a disciple of Dr. L. P. Jacks and 
believed that if allowed adequate 
free time and convenient, attractive 
leisure activities, both youths and 
adults would capitalize their oppor- 
tunities and that a healthier, happier, 
and wiser people would be imme- 
diately reborn. But the past half- 
decade has destroyed that illusion. 

To be sure, unemployment at first 
sent the adult population to public 
libraries in droves. But the move- 
ment was a passing phase. By late 
1934, long before re-employment 
had set in with vigor, the fire for 
books, though not burned out, had 
settled down to normal temperature. 
Today, about the same proportion of 
the nation’s population who always 
have enjoyed the experience of los- 
ing themselves between the covers of 
a worthwhile book are still doing so. 

As for youth, perhaps the period 
of test has been too short. We must 
not forget that they have passed 
through a desperate spiritual experi- 
ence. They have seen so many of the 
copybook truths tossed on the scrap 
heap—work to win, study for suc- 
cess, save to succeed! The reward for 
these axioms they found to be unem- 
ployment and the American version 
of the dole. Possibly a longer period 
of psychological adjustment is need- 
ed to expect such a mob of disillu- 
sioned young people to take to books 
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and reading with a wholesome appe. 
tite. Perhaps this is a cyclical matte, 
and the trend will be the other way 
presently. Let us hope that it may be, 


However, the fact remains that, f 


quarter of a century ago reading was 
the favorite indoor sport of youth, 
while today it would rate no better 
than third place. From the age of 8 
up to 14 most boys and girls have 
continued to enjoy reading and to 
erect close associations with books 
and libraries through regular reading 
habits. But comes 14 years or there. 
abouts and a marked change of atti- 
tude reveals itself. Increasing class- 
room and study demands, social 
events, sports, career thoughts, and 
“boy meets girl”—and reading by 
choice so often becomes a very minor 
indoor interest. Probably youth, 
drawing nearer to life beyond the 
years of preparation for it, has been 
more interested in getting close to 
life than in reading about it. 

But we must not forget the en- 
vironment which modern civiliza- 
tion has set up for youth. The radio, 
the motion picture, the motor car, 
and the airplane—all combining to 
emphasize action, excitement, and 
thrills—have established a speed 
psychology that feeds naturally on 
tabloid newspapers and sensational 
pulp magazines. Youth is bent on 
murder in the first degree—killing 
time as painlessly as possible. More- 
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» over, some features of our education- 
al ptogram are not helping matters. 
' The adoption by our junior high 
schools of radio and motion picture 
programs serves to place the stamp 
of approval on these same influences 
which the reading of books faces 


' outside schoolhouse walls. 


J am not overlooking the effort to 
compensate for these anti-reading 


school libraries, with a total atten- 


_ dance of 73,000. For a few moments 
| agreat many books were dipped into 


by a great many boys and girls. That 
in itself is of value. But the number 


_ who borrowed these books to com- 
| plete the reading at home were not 


at all commensurate with the free- 
reading activity. In other words, the 
bait that attracts and catches many 
readers in the elementary school is 


- not dependable with the boys and 


gitls who are breaking away from 
childhood and its established en- 


' vironmental influence. 


As to the public library, in dealing 


' with youth of 1937 no human mind 


is capable of reaching into a mental 


| pigeonhole and drawing out a hole- 


proof formula. We can only try 


| hopefully any idea that appeals to 


our intelligence as possible of suc- 
cess. Here are a few that I have 
found of value either by experience 
ot personal observation: 

For many years youth were loose 
pulleys in most public libraries. Up 
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to the age of 14 the child had been 
confined to the children’s depart- 
ment, where he was exposed to the 
close personal interest of the chil- 
dren’s librarian and her assistants, 
who were alert to make helpful sug- 
gestions. But at the age of 14, 
usually, they have been turned loose 
in the adult departments, to read 
with no restraint any and all books, 
with little or no guidance unless they 
ask for it, because they “rate” as 
adults, and adults as a rule want aid 
only when they request it. Moreover, 
adult departments in most libraries 
are not planned or equipped for the 
kind of personal service that is possi- 
ble in a children’s room. 

The way out is a special card for 
youth, bridging the period from, 
say, the ninth to the twelfth year of 
school, postponing full adult privi- 
leges until the last year of high 
school. This card identifies youth at 
once and is a signal for library 
assistants to offer, without invitation, 
suggestions and reading aid. 

Also, youth confronted by the 
great mountain of books for adults 
may well be confused. Every cen- 
tral and branch library should have 
a young people’s alcove to which 
youth can turn with confidence. One 
of the striking features of the growth 
of the American public library has 
been its ability to serve great num- 
bers of people. But in this mass 
production the service has necessarily 
been impersonal. Youth, who need 
so much encouragement and friendly 
aid, would be infinitely better off in 
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a reading-room of their own. In 
Providence, we are seriously consid- 
ering the discontinuance of the tra- 
ditional children’s library in the 
downtown area, which, because of 
shrinking residential population and 
street hazards, has been operating 
with reduced activities for years, and 
substituting a young people’s library 
to serve young folks of the middle 
and late teens. 

The closer coordination of the 
high school library and the public 
library is essential to success in de- 
veloping the reading of youth. 
Where the school library is open 
after school and during vacations to 
serve the entire neighborhood there 
are extraordinary possibilities of an 
extension of reading interest in the 
youth who continue to live in the 
vicinity after their school days have 
terminated. The school library is 
close at hand; they feel at home in 
it; and there are no new library 
barriers to hurdle. 

The development of the reading 
habit, like the ability to study, has 


educational experience. Some pubji, 
school leaders now admit that ty 
development of the ability to stu, 
by this indirect method, has oy a 
worked out. Could it be that t with 
matter of how to develop the readin | twee 
habit likewise needs reconsideratiog) | aha 
Actually, despite great publiceh. | a > 
cational advantages and the meg | thin, 
extensive system of public librarig | thin 
in the world, America is by no meas | you! 
a reading nation. The annual boo. _ thio, 
buying figures for the United Stay thin 


amount to less than two books px whic 
capita, the public library withdrawas if Ie 
to less than three per capita. I de 
Well-formed habits of reading ar pe 

1 


essential in the development of 
youth. There are many other ples pat 
ant forms of entertainment, som ther 
more thrilling, but those who sek | wil 
them as thought-developers will bk thi 
disappointed. Most of them are utter.  ‘™i0 
ly incapable of installing mentl ‘he 
furniture in our intellectual cum 
bers. But reading accompanied ly de 
reflection and thought, followed hy | 
decision and finally by action—thit 
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, buried treasure, consisting of 
things not taught at school and 
things not taught at home, Things a 
young mind puzzles over, essential 
things in the program of living, 
things neither good nor bad, but 
which might be either good or bad 
if left undiscovered by the teacher. 
I do not mean the hackneyed, over- 
emphasized problems of sex, al- 
though in some measure these are a 
part of what I mean. I hesitate to call 
them fundamentals for fear someone 
will misinterpret my meaning and 
think of the three R’s, which I cer- 
tainly do not mean. Let me resort to 
the words of an actual high school 
student, and so make my meaning 
clear. 

“I wish I had been taught more 


_ about family relationships, child 


cate, getting along with people, in- 
terpreting the news, news writing, 
paying off a small mortgage, house- 
hold mechanics, politics, local gov- 
ernment, the chemistry of food, car- 
pentry, how to budget and live with- 
in a budget, the value of insurance, 
how to figure interest when borrow- 
ing money and paying it back in in- 
stallments, how to enjoy opera over 
the radio, how to detect shoddy 
goods, how to distinguish a political 
demagog from a statesman, how to 


grow a garden, how to paint a house, 
how to get a job, how to be vigorous 
and healthy, how to be interesting 
to others, how to be popular, how to 
be thrifty, how to resist high pres- 
sure salesmanship, how to buy eco- 
nomically and intelligently, and the 
dangers of buying on the installment 
plan.” 

Notice there is not one word of 
the humanities or the sciences, for 
these things are taught in the school. 
There is no word about religion, 
cooking, sewing, for these things are 
taught at home. But, read the list 
again; what is there? Life as every 
youth will meet it in living; the 
common, homely, rugged things of 
life, that no one has thought to teach; 
the pitfalls into which inexperience 
falls. We, my teachers and I, have 
come to believe that education con- 
sists largely in designs for living as 
well as for learning. 

After weeks of thought, consul- 
tation and encouraging advice the 
following somewhat elastic plan 
was outlined and laid before the 
Board of Education of Los Angeles. 

The proposed senior guidance 
curriculum is the accumulated results 
of three years of experimentation. 
Until this present semester the sub- 
jects of senior activities, social arts, 
and occupational orientation were 
offered to the senior classes as elec- 
tives. As electives, they did not re- 
ceive the serious consideration such 
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courses deserved. It has been found 
that a study and understanding of 
the fine arts has a definite influence 
in overcoming the gaucheries of in- 
cipient maturity and a tendency to 
induce a more balanced type of 
thinking. This semester all of the 
second semester graduating classes 
were required to take social arts and 
art appreciation, and were strongly 
advised to participate in senior activi- 
ties. The graduating classes were re- 
quired to take occupational orienta- 
tion and music appreciation, and 
were encouraged to be active in 
senior activities. 

The senior guidance curriculum 
for next semester represents a third 
endeavor toward the establishment of 
a senior basic course. As each of the 
preceding years has passed, a court 
of inquiry has deliberated on the 
work completed. Such post-mortems 
have been based on student ques- 
tionnaires and teacher daily reaction 
reports. Careful analysis has led to 
changes for betterment, with the re- 
sult that we are no longer experi- 
menting. 

Seven senior high school teachers, 
particularly qualified to work with 
the senior students, have been select- 
ed to conduct these classes. These 
teachers are well prepared to teach 
their subjects. They thoroughly un- 
derstand the educational principles 
involved, and each possesses, in addi- 
tion, a pleasing personality and an 
intuitive answer to adolescent riddles. 
Lastly they are experienced in stu- 
dent extra-curricular activities. 
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The specialized units to be taughy gui 


are: social arts; appreciation of g¢. 
entific methods ; consumer education: 
job analysis and vocational guidance 
personal efficiency and practical py. 
chology ; civic responsibility: school, 


home, church, and community; music} 


and art appreciation ; remedial work: 
testing. 

The fine arts will be carried oq 
throughout the year by teachers who 
come in as required, and by highly 
qualified laymen who are recognized 
as authorities, in such subjects as 
architecture, landscape gardening, 
music, and the graphic arts. 

At the end of each six weeks 
period a rotation of senior guidance 
teachers will take place. With each 
new teacher a unit of work will be 
introduced. There will be one “free. 
lance” teacher. It will be his privi- 
lege to enter the classes at any time 
in order to carry on the senior activi- 
ties. Each guidance teacher shall have 
« well-prepared, detailed outline of 
his or her respective teaching unit. A 
copy of each such outline shall be 


given to each of the other instructors, | 


In this way all who participate in the 
course will have a complete under- 
standing of the combined senior 


guidance curricula. By this means, | 


all possible “overlapping” of subject 
matter will be prevented. For future 
analysis, and in order to have a record 
of group progress immediately avail- 
able, a daily log of the lesson given 
and the class reaction shall be kept. 

There will be a meeting each week 
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consisting of the entire staff off 









idance teachers. At these meetings 


. notes will be compared, suggestions, 
-F criticisms, and recommendations will 


he made, and problems that have 


.f arisen will be discussed. 


The purpose of this basic course 
isof atwo-fold nature. We look for- 
ward to a well-rounded young per- 
sn who is capable of holding his 
own in society, and who has faith 
and the right attitude toward his 
fellow man. 

We look backward with the idea 
that as one of the results of this 
guidance program we can, in the 
very near future, designate with a de- 


} gree of certainty to the teachers of 


the lower grades the fundamental 
weaknesses which we have discov- 
ered in the senior pupils. We believe 


-| that this type of psychiatry, as ap- 
i- | plied to educational methods rather 


than to the individual, may be strik- 


i- } ing directly at the root of many adult 


inhibitions. For instance if, as a re- 
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sult of our testing, we find the pupils 
ate very poor in reading comprehen- 
sion, then the teachers would have 
something definite to work on, and 
they would realize immediately 
where corrective measures should be 
applied. 

It was agreed that the required 
amount of homework was already 
enough with which to burden a 
child, so no homework was assigned 
in this course. This fact, however, 
instead of encouraging the student to 
confine his interests entirely to class- 
room work, had the contrary effect, 
and seemed in many instances to 
rouse him to much voluntary outside 
research. This became particularly 
true in the application of the radio 
at home to the study of music appre- 
ciation in the class. We found that 
the homely, seemingly small, but en- 
tirely fundamental things of life 
were in daily practice outside. Edu- 
cation is abroad. 


High School in California. Reported from Pro- 


Harry E. Gross is Principal of the San Fernando 
gressive Education, XV (January, 1938), 10-11. 
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HA IGH school pupils show better judgment than their 
elders. Recently the pupils of the Horlick High School, Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin, presented a petition to the mayor, signed by 
1089 ger “strongly opposing the construction of a new 

eld” estimated to cost $130,000. The pupils criti- 
cised the new field as being ‘‘entirely unnecessary, as three 
other athletic fields are at present unfinished.”—Social 








In the Mathematics Teacher 


—!n the past it was generally be- 
lieved that the student acquired from 
the logic of geometry a mode of 
thought which he would use in solv- 
ing many of the problems of life. 
But little direct attention was given 
to the mode of thought itself, or to 
the manner in which it would be 
expected to function in nongeomet- 
ric situations. We have now come 
to believe that if transfer of this 
kind is desired, definite provisions 
must be made to teach for it. 

The following plan is being used 
at the training school of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas: 

The pupils are acquainted early 
with the nature of logical argument. 
This is done quite apart from any 
geometric setting. An attempt is 
made to see how some statements 
must follow as necessary conse- 
quences of certain others. In the 
beginning there are various exer- 
cises involving simple syllogisms. 
Such use of syllogisms appears to be 
rather common. However, not so 
much attention seems to have been 
given to detecting implicit assump- 
tions in statements of the following 
type (enthymemes) : 

This is grand opera; therefore it 
must be good music. 

This substance is lighter than 
wood; therefore it will surely float 
in water. 

The pupils learn to point out what 
assumption, not stated, must be used 
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in order to arrive at the conclusinp” ma 

We use topics of current inter 
in these discussions, and pupils wf’ 
encouraged to bring statements j i at 
the class. During this part of ty 
work the pupil should be approadl 
ing the point where he will regu ® 
the proof of a statement as consistiy 
in showing that if follows as a ne, 
essary consequence of other staf 
ments previously accepted. He shoul 
also be developing ability to buil 
arguments of his own and to am 
lyze critically the arguments df 
others. An attempt is made to g¢ 
the pupils to understand the rol 
that definitions and assumptions plap 
in a science and in our thinkin} 
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They should see how a change it} i 
the assumptions of an argument wil} — 
produce a change in the conclusion} 
They should also understand that if ° 
they are unwilling to accept a com : 


clusion, they should either be able tip 
find a flaw in the proof or to poit} 
out definitely which of the assump) 
tions they are unwilling to accept. 
This work occupies about tw 
weeks. The class then begins an it 
formal consideration of geometri 
concepts. It is explained that we pla 
to make a list of assumptions concett 
ing these geometric figures and ty 
build a system on this list of assump 
tions. Pupils bring to class statementf 
which they are willing to take fof 
granted. We discuss these statement} 
and when one is seriously questiont! 














NKING 
wetty to test it on the basis of other 
gatements already accepted. From 
ime to time we find it convenient 
tp make additional assumptions. 
We go through the course without 
atextbook. We try to lead the pupil 
to discover for himself relationships 
that appear to be true, to formulate 
these into exact statements, and then 
toattempt to prove or disprove these 
statements. 
Careful direction by the teacher is 
+ tgaf Decessaty to avoid wasting much time 
shouif Wile still insuring that the pupil 
: buid feels that he is playing a part in dis- 
icovering these relationships. Among 
F the methods used in an effort to find 
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7 ; ieltionships to be proved are the 
- a following: 


| 1, Experimentation with ruler and 
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— 3. The principle of duality. 
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GEOMETRY AND LOGICAL THINKING 


be covered in the course was not the 
chief consideration in planning this 
method. We regard the development 
of ability to think logically in all 
kinds of situations as more impor- 
tant. However, we cover more ground 
using this method than we had been 
able to cover previously. 

At the conclusion of the year’s 
work, the pupils ought to have a 
clear notion of what constitutes proof 
and they ought to see the system as a 
whole, because they have worked to- 
gether to build it. They should see 
that what they have is a body of 
statements which are logically de- 
pendent on a definite group of as- 
sumptions. During the year they have 
studied the essential characteristics 
of the methods used in establishing 
proofs (the analytic method, the in- 
direct method, etc.) and they have 
had practice in applying these meth- 
ods in everyday, nongeometric situa- 
tions. It is hoped that with this 
method of teaching, the quality of 
the pupils’ thinking may be im- 
proved, and that this may be done 


| be tinuous change. without losing sight of the other 
a The amount of subject matter to objectives of the course. 

tw | Ulmer is a member of the faculty of | 

an if University of Kansas. Reported from the Mathe- 

metti matics Teacher, XXX (December, 1937), 355-57. 
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ump p common schools with the proper film apparatus and of pro- 
ment viding films adapted to the curricula of all grades has been 
° fa met by charging each pupil 20 pfennig a quarter. This is a 
ail temporaty arrangement and the fees will be discontinued 
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when the schools are supplied with the necessary equipment. 








THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


RoBerT M. HuTCHINS 
In the Educational Record 


Wen notable exceptions the 
junior college has so far done only 
a negative job. It has supplied an in- 
stitution where young people could 
pass the time in relatively harmless 
pursuits until they could go to work. 
When boys and girls cannot get jobs 
and cannot afford to go away to col- 
lege, the junior college is indispen- 
sable. 

But housing, however excellent, is 
not a wholly adequate educational 
ideal ; and the junior college has not 
yet achieved any other. Its organi- 
zation and its course of study prevent 
it from making the great contribu- 
tion for which its founders hoped 
and which I believe it is yet destined 
to make. Those who began the junior 
college movement had a clear idea 
of the place of the institution in the 
educational scheme. It was to be part 
of the secondary school system—an 
American gymnasium. But it was 
not to be a two-year unit any more 
than the gymnasium or the lycee, or 
the English public school were two- 
year units. 

Two-year units do not exist any- 
where else in the world, and I am 
inclined to think that we cannot con- 
gratulate ourselves on our originality. 
One of the numerous curses of edu- 
cation is the duplication that occurs 
in passing from one unit to another. 
The shorter the period, the greater 
is the opportunity for such duplica- 
tion. Moreover, the difficulty of fram- 
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very great. We do not need mp those 
superficial education in the Uni advat 
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lege is a foreign body in the eduaf junlc 
tional system, contributing to ty % 
disorganization of the high schoij iadu 
the college, and the university, Yq 984! 
it is here to stay, and the education, conf 
system can be reorganized so as if bach 
realize the benign potentialities ) {U" 
the junior college. That reorganin usefi 
tion, though far-reaching, is neithd be d 
difficult nor complicated, and it mg % | 
be undertaken. no | 
A six-year elementary school, ¥ the 
three- or four-year high school, ap lot's 
a three- or four-year college cou} Fran 
and in some places do constitute a pleti 
intelligible primary and_ secondiy, ™St 
school system. Some nine prograny “ay 
an 


of this sort are now operated, ap 
where the connection between hig) * ™ 
school and college is close enowp 
they are operating successfully. | 
This reorganization eliminates ty 
two-year units in the high sch} 
and junior college. The next sty 
should be to organize three-year pity 





ams of study in the colleges and 
yniversities beginning’ with the 
junior year. The mass of the popu- 
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lation should end their formal edu- 
ction with the junior college. Only 
those interested in and qualified for 
advanced study should be permitted 
to proceed beyond the sophomore 
yeat. We should then begin true uni- 
versity work where it is begun in 
England, and continue it, for stu- 


| dents who do not plan to become 


scholars, for the same period. 

This reorganization cannot be 
wholly successful unless students 
who should leave at the end of the 
junior college can be induced to do 
9. I do not believe they can be 
induced to do so unless some rec- 
ognizable and popular insignia is 
conferred on them at that stage. The 
bachelor’s degree meets these re- 
quirements; and since it serves no 
useful purpose at present it may well 
be devoted to the purpose of assisting 
out of education those who should 
no longer remain in it. Awarded at 
the end of junior college, the bache- 
lor's degree, like the baccalaureate in 
France, would indicate the com- 
pletion of general education. The 


» master’s degree could be awarded 


after three years of advanced study 
and could indicate the completion of 
a university education, not such an 
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education as requires scholarly abil- 
ity or capacity in research, but one 
calling for intellectual effort in a 
broad field of knowledge. Such an 
education, incidentally, ought to 
qualify the graduate for a teaching 
position in which research was not 
demanded. 

One more useful purpose might 
be served by awarding the bachelor’s 
degree at the end of the junior col- 
lege. The junior colleges are dis- 
turbed by their anomalous position. 
Nobody likes to be anomalous. In 
their effort to aquire a recognized 
place in the educational scheme the 
junior colleges will tend to become 
four-year colleges of liberal arts 
after the present pattern. Some have 
already done so. We cannot view 
this development with equanimity, 
for it will add to the number of poor 
liberal arts colleges we already have. 
The way to discourage such a move- 
ment is to provide the junior college 
with a place in the educational sys- 
tem that it is qualified to fill. 

Given such a place, the junior 
college can proceed to the great 
questions of its purposes and its 
course of study. What the education- 
al world needs most is an intelligent 
program of general education, and 
that program must be produced and 
managed by the junior college. 


of Chicago. Reported from the Educational Record, 


| M. Hutchins is President of the co | 


XIX (January, 1938), 5-11. 
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SOME REQUIREMENTS OF THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


HERBERT B. BRUNER 


In the Teachers College Record 


JZ eQuIREMENT 1. The elemen- 
tary school curriculum must provide 
abundant opportunities for develop- 
ing on the proper age and grade level 
sounder social and economic under- 
standings. We have not begun to 
plumb the possibilities in elementary 
education of assisting children to 
understand and participate in the 
simple but basic aspects of many so- 
cial problems. The so-called funda- 
mentals are, of course, absolutely 
necessary ; but when one observes the 
avoidable miseries endured by thou- 
sands of citizens, and considers the 
many phases of the basic problems 
involved which can be understood 
and appreciated by elementary pupils, 
he is compelled to the conclusion 
that it would be far more valuable if 
children read, wrote, and figured 
about things that matter. 

2. The elementary curriculum 
must capitalize on the educative re- 
sources offered by local communities. 
Many years ago Carlyle wrote that 
the best educated man is the one 
who has touched life in the most 
places. Actual contacts with life now 
permitted elementary pupils are ex- 
tremely meager when compared with 
existing opportunities. Every local 
community abounds with interesting 
and valuable material in such areas 
as housing and community planning, 
food and clothing, communication 
and transportation, recreation, and 
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cooperation through organizations | 
3. The elementary curviculum) 


should capitalize on the educatin 
Opportunities provided through the 
actual social experiencing of chil. 


dren. In too many cases we seem to | 


feel that the material result is the 
goal we are seeking in school work— 
the near-perfect pageant for parents 


to see, the finished model in clay for 


the principal to admire, the flawless 
frieze for the occasional visitor to 


exclaim over and the janitor to burn, | 
While pupils should be urged to | 
produce as nearly perfect work as | 


possible, it is the education involved 
in the process that is chiefly impor. 
tant. 

4. The elementary curriculum 


must provide for real integration in | 


learning. This principle is often mis- 
understood, being confused with 
correlation of materials. To fuse con- 
tent from a number of fields in what 
seems a logical subject-matter pattern 


would be quite appropriate if one [ 


were preparing an encyclopedia, but 


it is not the best form for curriculum | 


materials when the true process of 
integration in learning is considered. 
The child is the one who must utilize 
experiences and subject matter so 


that they will make the largest con- | 


tribution to his own understanding 
and growth, both individually and 
socially. 

5. The subject-matter materials in 
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the curriculum must be accurate and 
authentic. Too often in the past, 
particularly since the advent of the 
so-called project and activity meth- 
ods, we have paid too little attention 
to the soundness of subject matter. 
In our eagerness to attain goals quite 
justifiable in themselves we have 
in many instances forgotten the 
importance of carefully selected 
content. 

6. The elementary curriculum 
must make better provisions for the 
development of individual aptitudes, 
interests, and creative abilities. 

7. The curriculum must emphasize 
the development of problem-solving 
attitudes and techniques. 

8. The curriculum must find a 
more appropriate and effective place 
for drill. If children are planning a 
birthday party they will need pen- 
manship and spelling in writing di- 
rections and invitations, arithmetic 
in securing the cost of materials and 
laying out space for games. If they 
discover their own deficiencies under 
the guidance of the teacher, drill can 
become at this point a need as direct- 
ly felt as anything in a child’s life. 

Ultra-progressive contentions not- 
withstanding, the elementary cur- 
ticulum must make provision for 
drill, but it should be far more func- 
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tional than is usually the case at 
present. 

9. The curriculum should: (a) 
provide opportunities for children to 
express their individuality in the 
arrangement and decoration of the 
classroom; and (b). encourage the 
ingenious use of materials. Young- 
sters find wide latitudes for express- 
ing themselves in pictures, posters, 
maps, and the like. And few of us 
estimate properly the enormous effect 
on learning of so simple a thing as 
the arrangement of furniture. Chil- 
dren can construct many of the things 
they need from free or inexpensive 
materials. Pasteboard boxes become 
locomotives and inner tubes become 
drums; musical instruments emerge 
from old wire and cigar boxes. 

10. The curriculum should assist 
teacher and pupils in evaluating 
their work. For too many years we 
have been slaves to the essay exam- 
ination and formal objective tests 
sent out from the central office. The 
realistic curriculum must assist each 
child and teacher to judge his ad- 
vances and failures. Since the teacher 
will not be with the child in years 
to come it is important that she 
assist him in setting up methods of 
gauging his own progress in solving 
problems. 


Herbert B. Bruner is Professor of Education at 

Teachers College, Columbia University. Reported 

from the Teachers College Record, XXXIX (Jan- 
wary, 1938), 273-86. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT AND APPRAISAL OF WORKBOOK) 
IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 





R. M. TRYON ! 


In the School Review 


_—urING the past ten years 
there have appeared in this country 


no less than 200 volumes of instruc- 
tional aids in the social sciences 
which have circulated under such 
titles as notebooks, workbooks, study 
guides, etc. The fundamental pur- 
pose back of these instructional aids 
was to place in the hands of pupils in 
social-science classes material that 
would enable them to attain maxi- 
mum use of their time when not en- 
gaged in the routine of reciting to 
the teacher. 

The workbook idea has been ac- 
cepted with great acclaim by most 
of the individuals who have com- 
posed essays on workbooks in gen- 
eral, although one finds little evi- 
dence that the writers are familiar 
with the situation in the social sci- 
ences. They seem to have in mind 
such subjects as reading and arith- 
metic. Now, it is entirely conceivable 
that a workbook could be of tremen- 
dous value in teaching arithmetic and 
at the same time be a detriment in 
teaching the social sciences. 

When the opinions of a limited 
number of teachers, superintendents, 
and professors of education on the 
workbook idea are assembled by 
means of a questionnaire, they too 
are in harmony with the writers of 
essays on the subject. But when 
about 50 teachers of the social sci- 
ences (members of the author's 
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classes) were asked to appraise work. | 
books in their fields, unanimity o| 
opinion was not present. The major. } 
ity in the group reacted unfavorab | 


to workbooks. 
The foregoing appraisals of work. 


books in general and in the socid | 


sciences in particular are based on 
mere opinion. There is a saying to 
the effect that one’s opinion is no 


better than one’s information. At! 
present, exceedingly limited amounts | 


of objective data are available but it 
seems worthwhile to call attention to 
it here. 


To the writer's knowledge, but | 


two controlled experiments involv. 


ing workbooks in the social sciences | 


have been reported. One of thes 


was conducted in Grade VII of a} 
large junior high school and the | 
other in Grades XI and XII of a) 


senior high school, the latter in civic 
and the former in conduct problems. 


Both these experiments were organ: | 
ized and conducted according to | 


recognized technique in classroom 
experimentation, the experiment 


group in each study systematically | 


using a workbook and the control 
group being deprived of its use. The 
conclusions from these experiments 


do not justify the expense involved f 


in placing workbooks in the hands 


of pupils. In the report on the ex [ 
periment in civics the statement is | 
made that the workbook had no f 
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statistically significant effects on the 
| achievements of the group using it. 
| While the results of these two ex- 


riments are too meager to be sig- 
nificant, they deserve more serious 
consideration than a batch of mere 
“hunches” of uninformed advocates. 
The solution here proposed for the 
workbook problem in the social sci- 
ences is to let the movement commit 
suicide immediately rather than go 
through the throes of a slow extinc- 
tion, which seems to await it. When 
administrators acknowledge that 
workbooks are for teachers without 
abundant initiative and for mere 
textbook teachers, it would seem that 
few teachers would be willing to 
place themselves in these classes. 
Furthermore, if it may be truthfully 
said of most of the present work- 
books in the social sciences that they 
reduce learning to a matter of doses; 
make children mechanical memoriz- 
ers; reduce the teacher’s initiative, 
originality, and creativeness; contain 
too many trivial and unrelated facts; 
are ovetloaded with poorly graded 
exercises that are not cumulative in 
difficulty; and many other adverse 
statements, it seems high time to bid 
goodbye to a type of teaching aid 
which is inherently incapable of be- 
ing brought into line with recognized 
good teaching in the social sciences. 
' Should the workbooks in the so- 
cial sciences pass (and there are some 
indications that they will), it is prop- 
et to ask: What will step in to do 
the work that they supposedly came 
to do? That is, what will meet the 
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situation in the field of instruction 
which was brought about by the pass- 
ing of the traditional recitation in 
the social sciences and the super- 
vised-study and the individualized- 
instruction movements? To those 
who fear that this situation will not 
be satisfactorily met should the 
workbook supply be cut off, it may 
be said that the situation is now be- 
ing met by thousands of teachers of 
the social sciences in all grades of 
instruction by means of instructional 
aids of their own construction. Some- 
times these aids are captioned “‘guide 
sheets” and ‘work sheets” to dis- 
tinguish them from workbooks, in- 
asmuch as the commercialized aids 
have made practically no use of these 
terms. The chief differences in the 
commercialized workbooks and the 
home-made aids in the form of 
guide sheets and work sheets are that 
workbooks exist in more or less per- 
manent form, while guide sheets and 
work sheets exist in a temporary 
form; and that workbooks are usual- 
ly the creation of a teacher other 
than the one using them while guide 
sheets and work sheets are usually 
made by the teacher in charge of the 
class. Other contrasting statements 
about these two types of pupil aids 
are: (1) Workbooks are likely to be- 
come conventional and stereotyped ; 
guide sheets and work sheets change 
according to the exigency of circum- 
stances. (2) Workbooks are made to 
fit a general and an unknown situa- 
tion; guide sheets and work sheets 
are made to fit a particular and a 
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known situation. (3) Workbooks 
are importations; guide sheets and 
work sheets are the products of the 
labor of the teacher of the class using 
them or by a member of the depart- 
ment in which they are used. Being 
thus authored, guide sheets and 
work sheets are not likely to have an 
oversupply of unusable material in 
the form of references, exercises, 
maps, and tests. In this one respect 
they are far superior to workbooks. 
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STATISTICAL biography of ten 
thousand children born in any one 
year: 

1323 Die before the age of twenty. 

34 Are crippled. 

15 Are deaf or hard of hearing. 

5 Are blind. 

17 Are visually handicapped. 

86 Have tuberculosis or are mal- 
nourished. 

260 Have defective speech. 

86 Are so emotionally unstable or 
delinquent that substituted 
care is needed. 

8 Are so mentally defective, de- 
pendent, or delinquent, in- 
stitutionalization is needed. 

78 Are mentally deficient, and in 
need of special classes. 
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R. M. Tryon is Professor of the Teaching of the 

Social Sciences, University of Chicago. Reported 

from the School Review, XLVI (January, 1938), 
17-31. 
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When teachers of the social x 


ences assume the responsibility gf 
making the guide sheets, the woth 
sheets, and the tests requisite to goif 


teaching and are furnished with th 
facilities for duplicating these 
quantities to meet the needs of thei 


classes, the teaching situation creatd> 


by the educational events of the pu 


few decades will be met much mon} 
effectively in the social sciences tha 


workbooks can ever meet it. 
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347 Are mentally handicapped 
and in need of opportunity 
classes. (Vocational level— 
manual labor) 

1214 Are dull normal, and in need 
of occupational classes. (Vo 
cational level—semi-skilled 


trades) 
5206 Are normal, and fit into regu 
lar grades. (Vocational 


level—skilled trades and 
small businesses) 

1301 Are bright, making a college 
education usually desirable 
(Vocational level — larger 
businesses and professions) 

20 Are sufficiently gifted to make 
professional and research 
education highly desirable. 





Compiled by Harry F. Latshaw, Director, Division 
of Special Education, Public Schools, Baltimore, 
Maryland, and reported in the Journal of Excep- 
tional Children, IV (November, 1937), 44. 
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attack is not related to any belief that 
wat is imminent but that, however 
remote the risk of attack from the 
sit may be, it is one that cannot be 
ignored, and that preparations to 
minimize the consequences cannot 
| be improvised on the spur of the 
moment. 

The schemes being prepared by 
local authorities with the advice of 
the Air Raid Precautions Depart- 
ment and the Scottish Office are de- 
signed to afford protection to the 
public against the dangers from air 
attack, by day or by night. The de- 
gree of danger will not be the same 
in all parts of the country. Large and 
densely populated cities, seaports, 
and manufacturing centers are more 
liable to attack than less populous or 
rural areas. 

First consideration must be given 
to those places where the risk is so 
great that it would not be justifiable 
to collect children in large numbers 
in school and where, accordingly, it 
will be decided to close the schools 
during the whole period for which 
taids may be expected. The primary 
importance of the children’s safety 
will demand that they should be 
kept at home to share in the protec- 
tive arrangements designed for the 
general public. Where the degree of 
danger is greatest, the dispersal of 





AIR RAID PRECAUTIONS IN SCHOOLS 


AN OFFICIAL COMMUNICATION OF THE SCOTTISH EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
In the Scottish Educational Journal 


the children in buildings or small 
camps in the country should be con- 
sidered. 

In emergency, all school children 
will be provided by the government 
with respirators which they will 
carry to and from school. The chil- 
dren will have opportunities to be- 
come familiar with the use of respi- 
rators under the arrangements made 
for other members of the family, and 
it is considered undesirable that any 
practice or preparatory instruction of 
school children which might have 
adverse psychological or other effects 
on them or the general public should 
be undertaken in peace time. For this 
reason anything in the nature of 
respirator drill or air-raid drill, on 
the lines of the present fire drill, 
should not be undertaken in school 
except after careful consideration. 
Excepting instruction at home, no 
action involving the participation of 
the children should be taken until it 
becomes necessary. 

If an air-raid warning is given 
while children are on the way to 
school it might be better for them to 
return home unless they are near 
school. Any instructions to this effect 
should be given in advance. 

School children being under dis- 
cipline may be expected to carry out 
readily any instructions given to 
them by the teaching staff. It would 
be sufficient, therefore, at this stage, 
for plans to be worked out so that 
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the action to be taken in an emergen- nearest Air-Raid Precautions Uni, 
cy is known by the responsible teach- But it would be a distinct advan 

ets in each school. It is not suggested if a proportion of the teachers q 
that teachers should train themselves each school were willing to acquix 
in technical methods of protection. some knowledge of first-aid in ordg 


Such matters are best left to the to give immediate help to children i 


Reported from the Scottish Educational Journal, 
XXI (January 7, 1938), 5. 
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Current Huotations : 


CHESTER ROWELL, Editor, San Francisco Chronicle: ‘“There is no 
harm in taking the Oath of Allegiance. I don’t know how many 
times I have done it myself. I hope I will never hold any more public 
offices and so have to do it again, but I would do it without the 
slightest hesitation. But if I were required to do it to remove from 
myself the suspicion of prostituting my place as a teacher, I would do 
it with resentment, and if it had any effect on me at all it would be 
to make me a less loyal and not a more loyal American.” 


PAUL RANKIN, Director of Research, Detroit Public Schools: 
“Listening, as a method of communication, is used 45 percent of 
the time in life, and receives school emphasis to the extent of 8 
percent. Reading is used 16 percent of the time in life but it is 
emphasized in school work to the extent of 52 percent of the total.” 


HENRY W. HotmMes, Dean, Graduate School of Education, Har- 
vard University: “It seems to me that all university teachers must 
eventually devote some attention to the general issues of education. 
Problems of educational policy can best be solved if university 
teachers have at some time given serious thought to the facts and 
ideas involved in the organization and conduct of a national system 
of schools.” 


JoHN W. SruDEBAKER, U. S. Commissioner of Education: “I be- 
lieve that radio is destined to affect the scope and progress of edu- 
cation, and therefore, our national life in general, with results quite 
as revolutionary as those which followed the invention of the 
printing press.” 




















NS Unit 
Ivantan (PERSONALITIES: E. M. Carter, sec- 


chers » ft of the Missouri State Teachers 
acquin jE iation, died recently at the age 
in orde it 0... - George F. Zook, presi- 
hildeen, eat of the American Council on 
jycation, has been appointed chair- 

mn of the executive committee of 

he American Youth Commission, 
inceeding Owen D. Young.... 

umes A. Lindsay has resigned as 
juperintendent of the Bloomington, 

Il, schools... .. Judge O. Byron 
bewster of the N.Y. State Supreme 
Court has been named first president 
__ fof Paul Smith’s College of Arts and 
18 00 Biences which will open next fall at 
many Furnac Lake, N.Y... .C. J. Bow- 
“a nan, former principal of the Buchtel 
a School, Akron, Ohio, has succeeded 
M.M. Konarski as assistant superin- 

J be Ptendent in charge of the business office. 
... Harold W. Kent has been named 
director of the new radio bureau of 
ls: F the Chicago public schools which 
.” will begin a series of weekly broad- 
'. fasts this month. . . . The new presi- 
j» p dent of Phi Delta Kappa is Ira M. 
Kline of New York University. . . . 
i. | Arthur B. Wrigley, former principal 
st_f ofthe Boys’ Vocational and Training 
n, § School at Elizabeth, N.J. has been 
ty | made supervisor of trades and indus- 
d | tries for the N.J. State Board of 
N | Education. . . . John H. Denbigh 
has resigned as principal of the Pack- 
et Collegiate Institute, New York 
City... . Samuel L. Smith has re- 
tired after 17 years as southern field 
agent for the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 
... The American Education Award 
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for 1938 will be presented to 
Charles H. Judd of the University 
of Chicago at the annual banquet of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators at Atlantic City on 
March 1... . Lee M. Thurston, for- 
mer Michigan deputy superintendent 
of public instruction, has joined the 
faculty of the University of Pitts- 
burgh.... Don Cash Seaton has 
been named state director of physical 
education for Illinois. . . . George 
H. Armacost has been appointed a 
member of the faculty of the de- 
partment of education, College of 
William and Mary. . . . Cecil W. 
Creel, director of the extension di- 
vision of the University of Nevada, 
was elected president of the Associa- 
tion of Land Grant Colleges and 
Universities at its recent Washington 
meeting. . . . Oliver C. Carmichael 
will be installed as chancellor of 
Vanderbilt University on February 3. 
...C.C. Barnes, director of social 
studies for the Detroit public schools, 
was elected president of the National 
Council for Social Studies at its re- 
cent St. Louis meeting. 


THE New York State Department of 
Education has undertaken a program 
which proposes the removal of re- 
strictions on athletic participation on 
the basis of scholastic standing. The 
position has been taken that athletic 
activities should be based on member- 
ship in the school and that they 
should be as available to all as any 
other part of the curriculum. 
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A sTUDY to ascertain what effect 
their minority racial status has on 
the personality development of Ne- 
gto youth will be started immediately 
by the American Youth Commission 
of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, Dr. Homer P. Rainey, director, 
has announced. The General Educa- 
tion Board has made a grant of 
$110,000 to finance the inquiry. 


CURRICULUM development programs 
are being undertaken in well over 
seven-tenths of the cities above 25,- 
000 population, according to a recent 
survey, while slightly less than a 
half of the school systems in com- 
munities of from 5,000 to 25,000 
are doing likewise as are a third of 
the school systems in cities below 
5,000. 


THE state of Washington plans to 
conduct 12 speech clinics during the 
school year in various parts of the 
state. A preliminary survey conduc- 
ted in one center disclosed that 20 
percent of the students in the first 
four grades had speech diffiaulties, 
according to J. L. King, high school 
supervisor of the department of edu- 
cation. 


FEDERAL Judge Albert B. Maris has 
ruled that children whose religious 
beliefs forbid them to salute the 
American flag cannot be expelled 
from the schools for failure to do so. 
The case arose in connection with 
two Minersville, Pa., children who 
are members of Jehovah’s Witnesses 
sect and were expelled two years ago. 
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THE National Home-Study Cound | 
839 17th St., Washington, D.C, | 
organization instigated by the Carne. 
gie Corp., maintains a file on evey 
known school offering instruction y 
the home-study method and yjl 
send without charge (1) printel 
lists of approved schools, (2) infor. 
mation regarding reliable home-study 
courses in any subject. The council) 
will also investigate schools reported! 
to be operating in a questionabk 
manner. 


THE Louisiana State Department of 
Education plans to eradicate illiterag | 
in the state by 1940 with the assis. 
tance of the WPA. A state-wide? 
campaign will be made next yeu) 
following results of an experiment 
now being undertaken in three pa} 
ishes. Various state organizations are f 
cooperating in the movement. | 





Tue National Education Association | 
and the American Federation of © 


Teachers have united to support a} 
new federal-aid bill which will k 
introduced in Congress this session. 
The Harrison-Black-Fletcher _ bill 
died in committee in the last session, 





RECENT amalgamations of variow 


teachers’ organizations into the Chi 
cago Teachers’ Union brings the 


membership of the union to ove) 
6,500 which includes approximately | 


half of the teachers in the city. 


ONE-THIRD of the pay cut suffered | 


by Chicago teachers during the de 


pression was restored on January |. f 
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LOUISIANA is spending over half a 
million dollars during the present 
school year for library books to be 
supplied free to public, private, and 
parochial schools. Under the same 
legislative enactment free school 
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supplies such as pencils, paper, pens, 
and ink will be given pupils. 


DurING 1938 the New York City 
Board of Education plans to con- 
struct 23 elementary and junior high 
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| Edgar Vincent, 


schools and 14 senior high schools at 


_ a total cost of over $43,000,000. 
ent of F 


An Adult Education Board has been 
formed by the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System which will launch shortly 


| a series of educational programs in 


evening hours definitely reserved for 
that purpose. The board will first 
reach a practical decision as to the 
scope and purpose of adult education 


' over the air best fitted to meet the 


needs of a democracy. The Columbia 
staff and the board will thereafter 
cooperate in production to the end 
that the first experimental year may 
be devoted to perfecting techniques 


| designed to attract the large possible 


audiences and to give them what 
they best can use. The board has 
Lyman Bryson as chairman and is 
composed of Stringfellow Barr, Wil- 
liam Benton, Harry Woodburn 


Chase, Robert I. Gannon, Alvin S. 


Johnson, Henry R. Luce, Ruth Bryan 
Rohde, Thomas V. Smith, George 
William Allen 


| White, Ray Lyman Wilbur, and 
Joseph H. Willits. 
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THE Society for Curriculum Study’s 
classroom publication, Building 
America, is now being published by 
the E. M. Hale Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., but the society retains editorial 
control. 


THE National Council of Phi Delta 
Kappa has accepted Educational Ab- 
stracts, which was formerly published 
by Norman J. Powell and associates 
of New York City. Paul M. Cook 
is the new editor. 


WHEN the report of the Maryland 
Study of the American Youth Com- 
mission is released, probably late in 
March, it will contain many pictorial 
graphs which give life to scores of 
tables which are based on data se- 
cured in 13,528 personal interviews 
with young people. If there is suffi- 
cient interest shown, these illustra- 
tions will be enlarged to a size about 
22 by 14 inches so that they may be 
used for display purposes and for 
the use of speakers. The set will in- 
clude 40 illustrations on such topics 
as: Home Conveniences of White 
and Negro Youth, To What Extent 
Are Youth Dissatisfied with Where 
They Live?, Relation of Fathers’ 
Occupation to the Amount of Edu- 
cation Their Children Receive, To 
What Extent Do Youth Receive Vo- 
cational Guidance from Schools?, 
Wages Received and Hours Worked, 
How Often Do Youth Go to 
Church?, What About Drinking?, 
and Does Education Affect Behavior 
in Case of War? The graphs will 
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probably be sold by the commission 
for $2 a set on offset paper and $2.50 
a set on four-ply cardboard. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

February 6-12, Fourth Annual 
Education Week (Canada), spon- 
sored by the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation. 

February 17-19, International 
Council for Exceptional Children, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

February 23-26, National Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

February 23-26, American Coun- 
cil of Guidance and Personnel Asso- 
ciations, Atlantic City, N. J. 

February 23-26, National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, Atlan- 
tic City, N.J. 

February 23-26, American Col- 
lege Personnel Association, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

February 23-27, Annual National 
Conference, Progressive Education 
Association, New York City. 

February 25-26, National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 

February 26, National Society for 
the Study of Education, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

February 26-28, Society for Cur- 
riculum Study, Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

February 26-March 2, Annual 
Convention, Department of Secon- 
dary-School Principals, N.E.A., Ho- 
tel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. 

February 26-March 3, American 
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Association of School Adminis, 
tors, Atlantic City, N. J. 
February 28, National Federag 
of State High School Athletic 
ciations, Atlantic City, N. J. 
February 27-March 1, Nati 
Association for Research in Scien 
Teaching, Atlantic City, N. J. 


DATES OF THE COMING Mo 


March 4-5, 18th Annual. Meetiny 
American Association of Junior 
leges, Philadelphia, Pa. 

March [1-12, 14th Annual fy 
ior High School Conference, 
York University. 

March 31-April 1, Southern 
ciation of Colleges and 
Schools, Adolphus Hotel, Dall 
Texas. 

April 4-6, Northwest Associati¢ 
of Secondary and Higher School 
Spokane, Wash. 

April 6-9, North Central Aseodl 
tion of Colleges and Seconda 
Schools, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill. 

April 19-23, 45th Annual Con 
vention, Association for Childhood 
Education, Netherlands Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

April 20-22, National Catholie 
Education Association, Milwaukee 
Wis. 

May 6-7, American Council of 
Education, Mayflower Hotel, Wash 
ington, D. C. 

May 15-20, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Salt Lake Cif, 
Utah. 
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